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The Conspiracy Against the English 
Peasantry, Il 


By Francis NEILSON 
I 


Historians from the time of Hume and Smollett, down to 
the period which ended with Macaulay, wrote of an England 
that concerned comparatively few people. The great mass 
of the inhabitants received scarcely any notice. Their suffer- 
ings were, in the main, ignored. On that account, the com- 
plaints that have been made by men of this generation against 
the recorders during the dynasties of the Hanoverians are 
shown to be well-founded by the investigators who have 
brought to light the economic and political evils inflicted by 
Parliament upon the peasantry of England. 

What better proof of this charge is at hand than Macaulay’s 
description of England? He says: 

The progress of this great change can nowhere be more clearly traced 
than in the Statute-book. The number of enclosure acts passed since King 
George the Second came to the throne exceeds four thousand. The area 
enclosed under the authority of those acts exceeds, on a moderate calcu- 
lation, ten thousand square miles. How many square miles, which were 
formerly uncultivated or ill cultivated, have, during the same period, been 
fenced and carefully tilled by the proprietors, without any application to 
the legislature, can only be conjectured. But it seems highly probable that 
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a fourth part of England has been, in the course of little more than a 
century, turned from a wild into a garden. (Italics mine) 

This statement ignores every fact that bears upon the effect 
and consequences of enclosure. It produces an utterly false 
impression of the economic condition of the country, and 
there can be no excuse for his failure to deal with problems 
sO momentous as expropriation of the peasantry and depopu- 
lation of the villages. His history was written about the 
middle of the last century, and he could then have obtained 
fairly full knowledge of the subject, if he had desired to use it. 

The severe strictures passed upon historians by Voltaire and 
many other critics of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
are undoubtedly merited, but it is not often that the student 
turns his mind to works written by the unorthodox. The 
academic historians who instruct him map out the course of 
his studies and nurse him along the well-beaten paths of con- 
servative thought. This in no way refers to the special work 
given to a period, a person, or an event, which has become a 
by-product of history as it was understood and has now 
assumed a significance seldom appreciated by the former 
historians. 

Schopenhauer, who has been considered a second-rate phi- 
losopher by a few of our modern instructors, is now shown, 
by some of the deepest students of our day, to be not only a 
man whose erudition was extraordinary but also one of the 
most profound thinkers of the nineteenth century.’ To him 
history was far more than a mere record of kings and poli- 
ticians, the intrigues of statesmen, the trafficking of diploma- 
tists, and the stories of their wars; history to him was what it 


1 Lord Macaulay, “The History of England,” New York, Harper & Brothers, Vol. !, 
pp. 290-1. 

2 In turning again to “The World as Will” (‘The Philosophy of Schopenhauer,” edited 
by Irwin Edman, New York, The Modern Library, 1928, sections 59-65), the student will 
find there, in the light that has been shed by scholars who have reconsidered the philoso- 
phers of the last century, not only a depth of thought in his analysis of eternal justice 
but a prophetic vision of the world condition as it exists today. 
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was to the Greeks—a vessel into which was poured the joy and 
sorrow of the life of the people. Small wonder, then, that 
Schopenhauer denounced history in shocking terms: 


Besides this incompleteness of history there is the fact that Clio, the Muse 
of History, is as permeated with lies as a street-whore with syphilis. The 
new, or critical, historical research goes to considerable trouble indeed to 
cure her, but with its local remedies it can only deal with individual symp- 
toms that break out here and there—and not a little quackery, too, finds 
its way into the process, which makes matters worse than ever.® 

The English wit who said, “Very nearly everything in 
history very nearly did not happen” must have made a pro- 
found study of the historians of our grandfathers’ days. And 
probably he was familiar with Nietzsche’s observation: “All 
historians relate things that have never existed save in the 
imagination.” 

Now I wish to assert here that there is history that may be 
accepted as true, in the main. Many interpretations may be 
put upon it; separate observers of the events recorded might 
give different pictures of what took place. This is all granted 
in any evidence given under oath. It varies according to the 
mind and character of the spectator. Nevertheless, a states- 
man lied, a murder was committed, a thief stole a purse, a 
man struck a child; any and every such actual happening will 
bear varied descriptions by different observers. 


Il 


IN THIS PAPER I wish to deal with the history of 150 years 
ignored by the academic recorders. And, strange to say, the 
men who wrote history in the early days of Victoria had the 
same opportunities to look into the documents that were pre- 
sented to those who set to work on this great matter after 
Victoria had been laid to rest. 

Before I trace the last phase of ‘““The Conspiracy Against 


‘One of the best short reviews of history is to be found in Egon Friedell’s “A Cul- 
tural History of the Modern Age,” New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1932, Vol. III, Chap. I. 
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the English Peasantry,”* it is necessary for the reader to 
understand that England was at that time governed by very 
few men. In 1793 the Society of Friends of the People pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Commons “in which it was 
stated that 157 members were sent to Parliament by 84 indi- 
viduals, and 150 other members were returned by the recom- 
mendation of 70 powerful individuals.” William Pitt must 
have recognized the ownership of parliamentary boroughs as 
property, for in 1785 he proposed to compensate the patrons 
of such “constituencies” when he wished to disenfranchise 
them. It has been said that of the 500-odd members repre- 
senting counties, cities, and boroughs in England and Wales 
before the Reform Bill of 1832, at least four-fifths were land- 
lords’ men. 

Late in the seventeenth century an estimate was made of 
the cultivated land in England. King and Davenant’ found 
that it did not amount to much more than half the total area, 
and of this cultivated portion three-fifths was still farmed 
on the old common-field system. If this estimate is accepted, 
it means that, even after the enclosures of four hundred years 
(from the time of Richard II), there still remained a wide 
area of land used by the peasantry. What happened in the 
next hundred years is faithfully recorded, and many of the 
State documents deal with the clamors and petitions which 
came from those whose land had been enclosed by force. 

When “the value of coal as a means of producing mechani- 
cal force was revealed in the discovery by which Watt, in 
1765, transformed the steam engine from a mere toy into the 
most wonderful instrument which human industry has ever 
had at its command,”* the landlords of England set to work 


* For Part I, see AM. Jour. Econ. Socio., Vol. 3, No. 3 (April, 1944), pp. 295-306. 

5 Cf. Gregory King, “Natural and Political Observations and Conclusions upon the 
State and Condition of England,” 1696, edited with an introduction by George E. Barnett; 
and Charles Davenant, “A Memorial Concerning the Coyn of England,” 1695, with an 
introduction by Abbott Payson Usher. Reprints have been published by The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore. 
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with a zeal unknown before to enclose “nearly every parcel 
of common, waste and swamp they could find.” The pro- 
cedure, however, was somewhat slow and, realizing their 
political power, they turned to the parliamentary machine 
as a means of speeding up the process—by making enclosure 
the law of the land. 

A return printed in a report of a Commons Committee 
shows that enclosure by act of Parliament really began in 
1719, but that, in the following thirty years, only 216 acts 
were passed. The same return gives the number for each year 
down to 1845. In all, some 4,122 acts were placed on the 
Statute Book.” And during the periods when landlords 
thought more of coal and less of farming, enclosure acts were 
turned out at a tremendous rate. Indeed, 853 were passed in 
the twenty years from 1800 to 1819. Side by side with this 
conspiracy to reduce the peasantry to the most iniquitous 
form of slavery, the landlords of England relieved themselves 
of the burdens of taxation which their land had formerly 
borne. In 1845, Richard Cobden said, in the House of 
Commons: 


.. . Fora period of 150 years after the Conquest, the whole of the revenue 
of the country was derived from the land. During the next 150 years it 
yielded nineteen-twentieths of the revenue—for the next century down to 
the reign of Richard III it was nine-tenths. During the next seventy years 
to the time of Mary it fell to about three-fourths. From this time to the 
end of the Commonwealth, land appeared to have yielded one-half of the 
revenue. Down to the reign of Anne it was one-fourth. In the reign of 
George III it was one-sixth. For the first thirty years of his reign the land 
yielded one-seventh of the revenue. From 1793 to 1816 (during the period 
of the Land Tax), land contributed one-ninth. From which time to the 
present (1845) one-twenty-fifth only of the revenue had been derived 
directly from land. Thus the land which anciently paid the whole of tax- 
ation, paid now only a fraction or one-twenty-fifth, notwithstanding the 
immense increase that had taken place in the value of the rentals. . . . 

p. 79 


"Cf. Frederick Clifford, “A History of Private Bill Legislation,” London, Butter- 
worth, Appendix B, p. 493. 


“g John Richard Green, “A Short History of the English People,” New York, 1916, 
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The imposition of excise duties in place of the former bur- 
dens of the fisc sent the landless, who had been cut adrift 
from their commons, with empty bellies in search of work in 
the towns. This war of the landlords against the peasants has 
never been exceeded in severity by any conquering State. 
The wars of the Persians and of the Romans came to an end 
and, during intervals of rest, although so many were con- 
demned to slavery, care had to be taken of the conquered. 
There were periods in the history of all the classical empires 
when the subjugated people enjoyed some respite from the 
havoc of war. But the landlords’ war in England was prose- 
cuted century after century, generation after generation. 
There was no let-up to it. And it terminated in scenes of 
crowning horror and shame. 

The estimated area of enclosures from 1702 to 1876 is 
6,985,328 acres. In the return of 1843 are given the names 
of all commons that were enclosed after 1800, but the list is 
compiled of those which contain more than 5,000 acres, 
together with all commons, whatever their acreage, enclosed 
in Middlesex and Surrey between 1800 and 1843. It is only 
necessary to run one’s finger down this list to note the coal 
areas that were swallowed up: over 53,000 acres in Lincoln- 
shire; 48,000 in Cumberland; and tens of thousands in York- 
shire. The black country—all that area in the Midlands 
extending for miles north, south, east and west—shows even 
today the rapacity of the landlords.° 

Perhaps the reason why the historians scarcely touch upon 
this awful story is because those who imagined enclosure was 
necessary for the betterment of agriculture could point to an 
enormous increase in production, which followed the inven- 
tions of Watt, Arkwright, and Hargreaves. The prevailing 
opinion in high quarters seems to have been that the produc- 
tion of wealth, no matter how it was distributed, was the 


8 Ib., Appendix B, No. I, p. 495. 
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chief interest of man. Who received the wealth and how it 
was shared did not appear to be a problem that caused much 
misgiving, for the landlords and manufacturers throve on the 
cheap worker of a congested labor market. The wheels of 
industry must spin, no matter what the human wreckage be, 
and there is record after record of the well-nigh brutal heart- 
lessness on the part of the rulers, the bishops, the landlords, 
and the manufacturers of the early days of enclosure by 
statute. 

One of the most interesting accounts of the troubles which 
beset a man of kindly heart in trying to urge the statesmen 
of the day to do something for the evicted and impoverished 
is given in the memoir of Lord Suffield. He had a scheme to 
make the peasants independent of the farmers, and he urged 
the government to purchase land that was then waste, and 
with the help of a public loan, compel parishes to place 
laborers upon it and to build cottages with a fixed allotment 
of land. Suffield tells us of the difficulties he had in even 
trying to get the ear of some of the statesmen of that day. 
Grey was sympathetic but saw innumerable obstacles. Mel- 
bourne was opposed to any such relief, and Suffield tells us: 

The fact is, with the exception of a few individuals, the subject is deemed 
by the world a bore: every one who touches on it is a bore, and nothing but 
the strongest conviction of its importance to the country would induce me 
to subject myself to the indifference that I daily experience when I venture 
to intrude the matter on the attention of legislators.® 

And the sons of the men so ignominiously treated were to 
be taken to the Peninsula and, afterwards, pressed into the 
army to save the land of their birth from Bonaparte at 
Waterloo. 

Ill 


THOSE WHO WISH TO KNOw something of the history of this 
scandalous conspiracy might turn to the pages of Sir Frederic 


° Cf. J. L. and Barbara Hammond, “The Village Labourer,” London, Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1911, p- 323. 
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Eden’s “The State of the Poor’”*® and the Reverend Dr. 
Davies’ ““The Case of Labourers in Husbandry.” These two 
works by thorough investigators lay bare the facts of the con- 
ditions towards the end of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the next one. 

Of the writers who supported enclosure for the purpose 
of bettering agriculture Arthur Young is the most important. 
In the case he presents are to be found the usual arguments of 
the supporters of the landlords. However, Young lived to 
rue the day he gave his efforts to the conspiracy, for he 
declared that “By nineteen out of twenty Inclosure Bills the 
poor are injured.” In his paper, “An Inquiry into the Pro- 
priety of applying Wastes to the better Maintenance and 
Support of the Poor,” he reveals a sadness, a regret, which is 
most affecting, for he saw the consequences of taking the 
commons from the peasants.” 

According to the “Return of Owners of Land” ordered to 
be made by the House of Lords, reported in the Official De- 
bates of 19th February, 1872, it is found that the land of 
England and Wales (exclusive of London, of roads, Crown 
woods, wastes, commons, etc., and house and garden proper- 
ties of less than 1 acre) amounted to 32,862,343 acres and was 
owned by 269,547 persons. This return has been submitted 
to careful analysis by many experts, and it has been found 
that, if properties of less than 10 acres are omitted, there 
remain 32,383,664 acres owned by only 147,564 persons.” 
Furthermore, an analysis reveals that as the inquiry was tabu- 
lated county by county, many landowners with estates in 
several counties were duplicated.“ 


10 Three volumes, 1797. 

11 Published in 1795. The author was Rector of Barkham in Berkshire, and a gradu- 
ate of Jesus College, Oxford. 

12 This paper was written in 1801. Cf. also Hammond, op. cit., p. 83. 

13 One of the most searching examinations of this return will be found in Graham 
Peace’s “The Great Robbery.” He shows clearly that slightly more than 2,000 persons 
owned half the agricultural land of England. mae 

14 Cf. Dr. Gilbert Slater, “The Land: The Report of the Land Enquiry Committee, 
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The literature for and against the acts of the landlord is 
yoluminous, and in a book a bibliography of it would extend 
for pages. How the historians of that day missed it or how 
they were able to ignore it will never be explained. Those 
who protest against the omission in the historical volumes of 
that time have some reason for thinking it was purposely set 
aside because it would offend the high and mighty in the 
church and Parliament. 

However, there was something in the spirit of the English 
peasant that the landlord had overlooked, and that was his 
courage to protest even in the blackest hour. He was English 
and knew his rights. Hence, the revolts that arose in so many 
parts of the country. The consequences of shifting him from 
the commons are writ large on the saddest pages of English 
history. 

The story of the last revolt of the laborers may be found 
in the books of John and Barbara Hammond.” These were 
the first works that dealt in a thorough manner with the 
documents, the reports of the courts, and the proceedings in 
Parliament. The first disturbance arose in Kent. Riots took 
place and the ring-leaders were arrested. Rick-burning was 
reported in many districts. Threshing machines were smashed 
and collisions with the authorities often took place. 

Then in Sussex an organized demand was made for a living 
wage. Disorders arose, and rioters were arrested. And so the 
revolts spread. Wiltshire and Somersetshire were affected. 
In other counties in the southwest of the country the spirit 
of revolt drove the maddened peasants to acts of violence. 
The alarm was so great that the Duke of Buckingham sent a 
letter to the Duke of Wellington in which he said: 


Nothing can be worse than the state of this neighbourhood. I may say 


London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1913; also by the same author, “The English Peasantry 
and the Enclosure of Common Fields.” 

: he Skilled Labourer,” London, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1919; and “The Town 
Labourer,” 2nd ed., London, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1917. 
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that this part of the country is wholly in the hands of the rebels. . . 
Something decisive must instantly be done.*® 

In all these uprisings it was shown that wages had fallen 
to such a level that the necessaries of existence could not be 
procured. Laborers in some of the parishes were asking for 
eight or nine shillings a week. The riots startled the landlord; 
and frightened the upper classes into acts of brutality. Even 
at that time these laborers were pictured as Huns and mon- 
sters. Other counties had become affected; in Buckingham- 
shire and Oxfordshire the revolt spread, and a daring riot was 
announced in Bedfordshire. 

Soon the terrors of fearful penalties were hanging over 
several hundreds of laborers awaiting their trial. Then the 
matter was handed over to the judges of the English courts 
and a pitiless law disposed of them in such ways that the 
record falls like a dreadful shadow upon the fair name of 
English justice. The Winchester trials reveal that 101 
prisoners had been capitally convicted. Hammond says: 


. . » Of these 6 were left for execution. The remaining 95 were, with 
few exceptions, transported for life. Of the other prisoners tried, 36 were 
sentenced to transportation for various periods, 65 were imprisoned with 
hard labour, and 67 were acquitted. Not a single life had been taken by 
the rioters, not a single person wounded. . . .*” 


The correspondent of The Times (London) wrote to his 


paper a description of the conditions of the people outside the 
jail. He said: 


The scenes of distress in and about the jail are most terrible. The num- 
ber of men who are to be torn from their homes and connexions is so great 
that there is scarcely a hamlet in the county into which anguish and tribu- 
lation have not entered. Wives, sisters, mothers, children, beset the gates 
daily, and the governor of the jail informs me that the scenes he is obliged 
to witness at the time of locking up the prison are truly heart-breaking.* 


Winchester was merely a sample of what took place in 


other parts of England. One record of the men transported 


16 Cf, “The Village Labourer,” pp. 245-6. 
17 Ib., pp. 288-9. 
18 Jb, 
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to Van Diemen’s Land and to New South Wales shows that 
457 persons suffered.” There were, besides, the hundreds 
who were sentenced to imprisonment at home. 

Hammond says that Marcus Clarke’s great novel, “‘For the 
Term of His Natural Life,”’® is one of the most vivid and 
terrible books ever written. Certainly for barbaric horrors 
I know of none that compares with it. It tells the story of 
life in the Antipodean settlements, and Hammond describes 
it as follows: 


... Not a single feature that can revolt and stupefy the imagination is 
wanting to the picture. Children of ten committing suicide, men murder- 
ing each other by compact as an escape from a hell they could no longer 
bear, prisoners receiving a death sentence with ecstasies of delight, punish- 
ments inflicted that are indistinguishable from torture, men stealing into 
the parched bush in groups, in the horrible hope that one or two of them 
might make their way to freedom by devouring their comrades—an atmos- 
phere in which the last faint glimmer of self-respect and human feeling 
was extinguished by incessant and degrading cruelty. Few books have 
been written in any language more terrible to read. Yet not a single inci- 
dent or feature is imaginary: the whole picture is drawn from the cold facts 
of the official reports.** 


When the rebellion was crushed, the peasantry—the very 
salt of England—lay prone, but their miseries were not at an 
end. To understand the full effect of enclosure, of taking 
the commons from these people and driving them into the 
towns, we must turn to the works that record the sufferings 
of the urban laborer, and there we shall find what it meant 
to the mass of the English people to be crowded into an 
already congested labor market. 


IV 
ADAM SMITH came to the conclusion that “civil government, 


so far as it is instituted for the security of property, is, in 


19 Tb., p. 308. 

2° Lord Rosebery said it “has all the ghastliness of truth,” and “Chambers’ Cyclopaedia 
of English Literature” (London and Edinburgh, 1914, Vol. III, p. 729) says: “The terrible 
realism hardly goes beyond the facts.” 

“1 Cf. Select Committee on Secondary Punishments, 1831, and Select Committee on 
Transportation, 1838. 
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reality, instituted for the defence of the rich against the poor, 
or of those who have some property against those who have 
none at all.” A review of the debates in the House of Com- 
mons from the time of Anne to the close of the reigns of the 
Georges will reveal similar statements from many men of 
great repute in politics and literature. But there is scarcely 
anything worth noting to be found in the sermons, speeches 
or books of the prelates of that day. 

The bishops seemed to be landlords’ men, and this is under- 
standable if one will only realize how the “rotten borough” 
system gave perfect political power to the landed interest. 
Fox’s description of the members of the House and their 
relationship to their patrons might be extended to the gentle- 
men who wore lawn sleeves in the Lords. Fox said: 

When Gentlemen represent populous towns and cities, then it is a dis- 
puted point whether they ought to obey their voice or follow the dictates 
of their own conscience. But if they represent a noble lord or a noble duke 
then it becomes no longer a question of doubt, and he is not considered a 
man of honour who does not implicitly obey the orders of a single con- 
stituent.?* 

Property was sacred; the troubles of human life a bore. 
Perhaps no more pertinent example of the attitude of mind 


of the ruling classes to the poor can be cited than that of 
William Pitt: 


There is a method by which you can tax the last rag from the back, and 
the last bite from the mouth, without causing a murmur against high taxes, 
and that is, to tax a great many articles of daily use and necessity so indi- 
rectly that the people will pay them and not know it. Their grumbling 
will then be of hard times, but they will not know that the hard times 
are caused by taxation. 


A more callous, heartless description of the effect of tariffs 
upon the necessaries of the poor can scarcely be imagined. 


22“The Wealth of Nations,” 2 vols., London, G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1912, Book V, 
Chap. I. 


23 House of Commons, May 26, 1797, on Grey’s motion for Parliamentary Reform. 
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The depopulation of the villages, which ensued after en- 
closure by act of Parliament, has been treated by many 
authors of this generation. There are works that give the 
population of a village before and after enclosure. In the 
books of the Hammonds there is abundant evidence of the 
demolition which took place in the villages. It is unnecessary 
to go to the pamphlets that were written at that time by those 
who suffered and who witnessed the suffering. The bare facts 
as set down in the reports of the commissions are quite sufh- 
cient, and they are harrowing enough. 

This is not the place to deal at length with the awful 
struggle which lasted for nearly half a century, waged by the 
men of the towns against the tyranny of Parliament, the 
exactions of the landlords, and the cruelties of the manu- 
facturers. There were, of course, exceptions in these three 
classes who gave their sympathy to the poor and did what 
they could, against fearful odds, to have justice done to them. 
But the consequence and effect of enclosure by force and by 
statute made the so-called Industrial Revolution possible. 
Without a labor market of landless men, the machines of the 
new inventors of the time would not have developed so 
rapidly, for few would have exchanged the security of using 
acommon for the uncertainty of finding a job in a mill. 


How sHort is the memory of the folk! How quickly their 
minds are turned to the distress of the moment. Education 
has seen to it that they shall not take a backward glance for 
the purpose of learning how these things came about. That, 
perhaps, is the saddest part of the tragedy; they forget and, 
forgetting, permit the system which injured their fathers to 
be perpetuated with untold suffering to their heirs. In the 
story of how the English peasantry was reduced to serfdom 
we may read of the heroism of a people who survived in spite 
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of the tyrannies of their own kin and, while surviving, gave 
their best to the struggles fomented by their rulers against 
the wretched of other lands. 

How any intelligent students can review the events re- 
corded in the daily newspapers during the past thirty years 
and remain complacent as to the future of men in a world of 
chaos is beyond explanation; and, yet, there are millions in 
the great countries of the world who imagine the hopes of the 
political idealists are about to be realized. But these imag- 
inings are in direct opposition to every indication observed 
by the profoundest historians of this day. These sanguine 
individuals do not realize that there has been a re-diagnosis 
of the social diseases of the period. They either do not know 
or, if they do, they deliberately ignore the fact that, as had 
been predicted by scholars so often during the past fifty years, 
the future was never so black. Egon Friedell says: “The 
nineteenth century is the inhuman century par excellence.” 

Now the machine is shown to be the brutalizing terror that 
can destroy its makers. For this triumph of invention cheap 
labor had to be supplied by landless men—men without an 
alternative to entering the labor market. The circle comes 
full. Still, man was never yet bereft of hope. The light of 
a happier day some where, some when, over there, was never 
staunched, and there may be yet one more revival, a resurgence 
of that spirit which dispelled the gloom of the real Dark Age. 
It is possible that, underlying all this turmoil and suffering, 
a ferment is taking place that will cause a fundamental 
change. Men may come to see that the roots of tyranny 
thrive in the soil of ignorance. An awakening of the spirit 
should incline them to the belief that the tokens everywhere 
point clearly to the truth: that the endowment of man with 
a mind postulates that it is to be cultivated for the purpose 
of enjoying its goodly fruits. In that way only can ignorance 
be dispelled. 
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Japan and Western Europe* 


A Comparative Presentation of Their Social Histories 


By FraNz OPPENHEIMER 


I. The Fundamentals 


Takao TsucHtya’s BOOK on “The Development of Economic Life in 
Japan” begins with the following phrase: “One finds various peculiarities 
of the economic life of Japan as compared with that of European coun- 
tries; there is very little difference, however, in their fundamental course 
of development.” 

In fact, the parallelism of their development is amazing—the same stages 
in almost the same lengths of time, frequently even at the same time. And 
this is extremely interesting from the point of view of universal history, 
because it proves as wrong nearly all the theories of history presented up 
to this time, viz., those regarding as the decisive factor climate, race, geo- 
political situation, or, finally, technics. The fundamentals of Japanese 
culture are, in all these regards, diametrically opposed to those of Western 
Europe. 

I 


TECHNICS Is THE EXPLANATION given by the “materialistic interpretation 
of history” of Marxist philosophy. Friedrich Engels’ dictum is widely 
known, that the hand-mill means feudal and the steam-mill capitalistic 
economy. Technics is maintained to be the “substructure,” the inde- 
pendent variable, upon which the “superstructure” of policies and ideas is 
dependent. 

Japan’s history proves this doctrine to be false. Up to the Meiji restora- 
tion in 1868, the foundation of the Japanese State and economy was, with- 
out any doubt, agriculture. Technically, however, Japanese agriculture 
was and is utterly different from European agriculture. Instead of the 
plough and stock breeding, we find here spade-culture and cattle-less man- 
agement. Rydzu Torii reports? that horses and cattle, although already 
imported in prehistoric times, were used economically neither for produc- 
tion nor for consumption. Murray finds* that horses were exclusively 


“ Copyright, 1944, by the estate of Franz Oppenheimer. 

1 Tokyo, 1936. 

~ “Ancient Japan in the Light of Anthropology,” Tokyo, 1937, p. 13. 
Japan, the Story of the Nations,” No. 37, London, 1894, p. 14. 
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used as saddle- and pack-animals, and that cattle, possibly under Buddhist 
influence, were never eaten and milk, butter and cheese never consumed, 
Sheep were almost unknown until foreigners imported them. Goats were 
to be found here and there. Dogs, cats, and poultry were the sole domestic 
animals kept everywhere. 
II 

RACE-PHILOSOPHY as the popular explanation is just as incapable of soly- 
ing the enigma. The population of Japan is as different as possible from 
that of Europe. 

This divergence had its roots in the most remote prehistoric conditions. 
The “science of the spade” does not find in Japan the least trace of the 
“primal culture” of primitive hunters and gatherers which is uncovered 
almost everywhere in the world, and certainly in Europe.* The group of 
islands seems to have been empty of human population during the whole 
paleolithic era, at least during its first stage, old-paleolothicum. Masai 
Oka, as cited by W. Schmidt, holds it to be not improbable that young- 
paleolithic remains might be discovered. Fossils of early types of men like 
the Sinanthropus Pekinensis or the Neanderthalian have never been found. 

Of even greater importance is the fact that the merging of the three 
“primary cultures,” and most probably races, did not occur in Japan, be- 
cause one of them, the “‘totemist culture of higher hunters,” did not exist 
there alone and unmixed, but appeared merely as a component of a mixture, 
the other component of which was the “matriarchal agrarian culture,” 
which, Schmidt notes, “manifestly is the oldest and original of the coun- 
try,” observing that “it developed gradually into a kind of higher village- 
culture under the pressure of Asiatic influences.”® 

This stage was reached when, in the “period of Migration and Con- 
quest,””® the third primary culture intruded upon that of the large “stock- 
breeders,” the herdsmen. Its representatives, the Central-Asiatic nomads, 
Mongols, Altaians, etc., had been imprisoned as in a cage up to this time 
by the glaciers encompassing their homeland. During this isolation the 
riders of horses and camels among them had developed into the hardiest 
and best disciplined warriors of the time. When the glaciers melted away 
they broke out in all directions, and either subjugated the groups they met 
or changed them into “secondary herdsmen” with the same warlike psy- 


4W. Schmidt, Neue Wege zur Erforschung der Ethnologischen Stellung Japan, Tokyo, 
1935, p. 35. 

5 Schmidt, loc. cit. 

6 W. Schmidt. 

7 System der Soziologie, IV, p. 18. 
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chology and driven by the same lust for conquest: Indo-germans, Semites, 
Hamites, Polynesians, Malays. 

In this manner everywhere in the world the “State” was created, the 
historical State arranged in orders or classes, in which the conquering group 
takes the rank of a dominating nobility. Such a state is Japan.*® 

It is a moot question which “races” played the part of hammer and 
anvil in this historical process of welding.® It is certain that the Ainu 
formed the main part of the subjugated group or groups, but it is not at 
all certain to which race the Ainu belong. Most writers count them mem- 
bers of the North-Asiatic race, together with the Tchouktches, Aleuts, 
Korjaecks and Eskimo.’® Baelz, however, believed them to be “Cauca- 
soids”'! because they have white skin, strong beards, non-slit eyes, and no 
Mongol stain, and look, as he maintains, all of them like the late Count 
Leo Tolstoi. The Mongol stain, however, is no longer regarded as a reliable 
symptom of racial identity, and Denikin reports that the Ainu are similar 
to the Toda of India and the aborigines of Australia.** 

Some writers believe that the Ainu are not the oldest inhabitants of 
Japan, holding that they have been found exclusively in historical times 
in the northern parts of the main island and farther north in Hokkaihdo 
(Yezo) and in Saghaline and the Kurile islands. This opinion is untenable. 
The neolithic remains (Kjoekkenmoeddinger) are identical in the whole 
country and prove that “the culture was the same from the North of the 
Kuriles to the South of Formosa,”?* and that it was that of the Ainu."* 
Chamberlain concludes from the geographical names that they originally 
inhabited the whole south.’® Baelz even states that the inhabitants of the 
Ryu-Kyu-islands in far south are physically very similar to the Ainu.*® 
Possibly they were remnants which, unlike the great bulk of the tribes, 
were dispersed southward instead of northward. Also, the warlike Hayato 
of Kyushiu island were possibly related to the Ainu. 

The Ainu came probably from the north over Saghaline, which can be 
reached by canoe over almost its whole length.’ Near Norota, on the 


* Schmidt, op. cit., p. 33. 

* Katsuré Hara, Histoire du Japan, Paris, 1926. Cf. Munro, “Prehistoric Japan,” 
p. 680. 

'’ Torii, op. cit., p. 8. Murray (op. cit., p. 28) counts them as belonging to the 
northern group of the Mongols. 

22 Nachod, Geschichte von Japan, Gotha, Vol. I, 1906, p. 33. 

‘2 Gowen, “An Outline History of Japan,” London and New York, 1928, Vol. I, p. 27. 

‘S Koganei, quoted by Nachod, op. cit., p. 26. 

'* Gowland, quoted by Nachod, ibid., p- 45. 

‘5 Nachod, op. cit., p. 33. 

16 Ibid., p. 367. 

? Murray, op. cit., p. 28. 
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§2nd parallel, the distance is only eight kilometers, and the sea is so shallow 
at ebb-tide that it is sometimes possible to cross dryfooted.'® 

The conquerors, however, assuredly landed in the South. They came 
either from the West over the narrow strait between Korea and the main 
island, with the islet of Tsushima in its midst facilitating the crossing, or 
they came from the South with the warm “Pacific Gulf-Stream” (Black 
Stream), which reaches the two great islands of Kiushiu and Shikoku and 
washes the eastern shores of the main island up to Tokyo.'® This Gulf- 
Stream brought “Vikings,”®° probably crossbreeds of Malay, Indonesian and 
Polynesian elements,”* possibly with some admixture of Melanesian Negroto 
blood, as Nitobe supposes.** They brought with them the national lightly- 
built house, the like of which is only found in southern countries, as for 
example in Dutch-India, in the Philippines, and even in the South-West of 
the Asiatic continent.** They brought with them, furthermore, the most 
important cereal, rice. Neither of these could possibly have originated in 
Korea or North-West-Asia. This is confirmed by one of the earliest 
reports on Japan. In the Chinese “San Kuo Tche,” written about 
250 a.p., we read that the Japanese are very like in customs and morals 
to the inhabitants of the island of Hainan in South-West-China.** Gowen 
indentifies these elements of Southern origin with legendary Komasu, 
a bear-like warrior-tribe in Kiushiu.25 Nachod, however, sees no reason 
for this supposition, and believes the Komasu were Ainu.*° 

Some other writers deny that strong Malay elements have entered the 
Japanese people. They appeal to the fact that not the slightest trace of 
Malay language and culture are found on the Ryu-Kyu-islands, which the 
Black Stream touches on its way to Japan.?7_ This opinion, however, 1s 
almost without any weight before the strong arguments of Hara quoted 
above, and, as Kaji writes,?* it has been generally relinquished. Likewise 
affected is the opinion that the “plebeian” type, with dark skin, broad face, 
flat nose and slit eyes (characteristics to be found also among the aristo- 


18 W. E. Griffis, “The Mikado’s Empire,” twelfth edition, 1912, p. 26. 

19 [bid., p. 27. 

20 By “Vikings” we understand not only the Scandinavian, but all conquering sea- 
tribes: Phoenicians, Hellenes, Malays, etc. Cf. System der Soziologie, Il, p. 273. 

21 Gowen, op. cit., p. 31. 

22 “The Japanese Nation,” quoted by Gowen, op. cit., p. 26. 

23 Hara, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 

24 Ibid., p. 59. 

25 Gowen, op. cit., p. 31. 

26 Nachod, op. cit., p. 44. 

27 Murray, op. cit., pp. 30-1. 

28 Japan, ein Kultur-Ueberblick, Tokyo, 1938, p. 8. 
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crats) ®® is caused by the mixture with Ainu blood, since it seems rather to 
originate in the southern elements. 

Linguistic investigations are notoriously unable vo solve questions of 
national origin or race, because the victors adopt the language of the con- 
quered just as often as the latter take up the language of the conquerors.*° 
They are of exceptionally little use in the case of the Japanese language 
because the linguists disagree completely on this. Hara believes it to be- 
long in its bulk to the North-West-Asiatic idioms with little admixture 
of Pacific elements.*. Nitobe calls it next related to the Korean, but 
differing from this language more than the Mongol and Manchu dialects. 
He considers the Japanese neither ‘‘a lateral nor collateral with any other 
language.” Von Wlislocki, following the best European authorities, 
attributes the language to the Mongol family, as belonging to the one of 
its main departments, the polysyllabled, the other members of which are 
the “Touranians,” embracing the Finns, Altaians, etc.** 

The origin and race of the invaders who came from the West are some- 
what dubious as well. It is certain, however, that they were members of 
the great family of Mongol-speaking peoples. They are the ancestors of 
the “patrician type,” the type of the “chieftain,” slender, well-proportioned 
figures with light-yellow or white faces. How much of these differences 
rests upon real inheritance, and how much on influence of the social 
environment, is a moot question which we cannot discuss here.** 

These elements obviously landed in several, possibly in many consecutive 
bands. Even in historical times “Sushu,” Vikings of the tribe of Tunguses, 
the ancestors of the Manchu, plundered the shores of Nippon. This lasted 
up to the eleventh century.®*° Similar raids must have occurred frequently 
in pre-historic times and have sometimes led to lasting settlement, just as 
in the case of all other seafaring tribes. Legends and prehistoric remains 
seem to be in favor of this hypothesis. 

Murray supposes with Baelz that an earlier, more primitive immigration 
invaded the South of the main island, and a later, a more highly civilized 
band, the South-West in Kiushiu.** Clement reports, following Brinkley, 


*° Griffis, op. cit., p. 87. 

°° Cf. System der Soziologie, IV, pp. 58-172 ff. 

st Op. cit., p. 44. 

“* Op. cit., quoted by Gowen, p. 32. 

°° Donauvoelker, (Helmolds Weltgeschichte), Vol. V., p. 367. 

** Cf. System der Soziologie, IV, p. 182 ff., our important study concerning “mock- 
hereditary races.” The American-born and fed Japanese appear to be a much more 
Patrician” type than the Japan-born. They are taller and possess better teeth, because 
they chew harder food than rice and fish. 

** Gowen, op. cit., p. 30; Nachod, op. cit., p. 383. 

“’ Murray, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 
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that one branch of the ancestors of the present-day Japanese buried their 
dead in barrows, in which weapons and tools of bronze were found, whereas 
another band buried in “dolmens” in which only weapons and tools of iron 
were unearthed.** Torii, however, states that Japan never knew a bronze 
period, but that the iron period followed immediately the stone period.** 

More obscure still is the greatest of all prehistoric questions: that of the 
origin, location and social influence of the people of the megalith buildings. 
Besides the barrows and dolmens just mentioned there are, as Torii relates,’ 
menhirs, tumuli, cairns, stone-circles, etc. Thus we meet here traces, if 
not of a people, certainly of a culture which is found on almost all the 
shores of the Old World—on the Baltic and the Northern sea, on the 
Atlantic, on the northern and southern shores of the Mediterranean, on 
the eastern shore of the Black Sea, in Syria, Palestine, Northern Persia, in 
India and the Sudan.*° 

The very numerous Japanese dolmens—there are several hundreds of 
them—are said, it is true, to bear no likeness at all to those of the other 
countries.*' The present author does not possess the competence to decide 
this question, but believes it advantageous to place the description of 2 
Japanese dolmen by Aston‘? beside another given by Schuchhardt concern- 
ing the European dolmens. According to Aston the “Missagi” contain a 
sepulchral chamber, constructed of big stones fitted together without 
mortar. The roof is formed out of giant stone slabs. The entrance is a 
corridor covered by similar slabs of stone. Over the whole a tumulus of 
earth is heaped. Schuchhardt writes: “These big stone tombs are con- 
structed on the natural soil. The walls of a rectangular chamber are 
formed out of cleaved erratic blocks, flat slabs are put on as roof, and a 
mound piled upon it.”** The bigger and younger ones, which he calls 
long-beds or gallery-tombs (Ganggraeber), possess a lateral exit, the whole 
covered up by a long rectangular mound sometimes more than a hundred 
meters in length. Since Gowland himself states that the Japanese mounds 
had originally not two summits, as was first supposed from the appearance, 
but only one, the formation being caused by disintegration,** the difference 
seems not overwhelmingly important. 


37 Clement, op. cit., p. 8. 

38 Torii, op. cit., p. 18. 

39 [bid. 

40 Much, Die Heimat der Indogermanen, second ed., 1904, p. 163. 
41 Gowland, quoted by Nachod, op. cit., p. 133. 

42 Aston, quoted by Nachod, op. cit., p. 135. 

43 * Alteuropa, A Prehistory of Our Continent,” 2nd ed., p. 123 ff. 
44 Gowland, quoted by Nachod, op. cit., p. 133. 
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We have here to choose between two hypotheses: these megalithic build- 
ings are either an invention of the Japanese themselves or belong to the 
cultural circle of the people of the megalithic buildings, which are re- 
stricted almost wholly to the coasts of the Old World. Adherents of the 
theory of the cultural circles will be favorable to the second supposition. 
It is easily possible that sailors of Japanese or foreign race brought to 
Nippon the news of the huge tombs constructed for the rulers of those 


distant countries, possibly even of the creed occasioning them: veneration 
of the dead. 

The Japanese dolmens are comparable in size with the biggest buildings 
of this kind in the West. The most important are the so-called “emperors” 
tombs” (Missagi). These, however, are found not only in Yamato, the 
home province of the emperors, but also in other parts of Japan, where they 
are the tombs of great chieftains “who were regarded as equals of the 
ruling family.”*° One of these dolmens is 674 feet long, 425 wide and 
65 high. The oldest, as Gowland supposes, were erected during the last 
centuries before the Christian era, in the fully developed iron period. 
Bronze was never found in any of them. The emperors were buried in this 
manner up to the seventh century of our era. Then the custom was 
abolished by law, allegedly in 646, to be replaced by the Buddhist practice 
of burning corpses on the funeral pile.*® 

To summarize: the racial foundation and mixture of the Japanese people 
is no less different from that of the European nations than their technics. 


Ill 
THE GEOPOLITICAL SITUATION is equally different. This will be best under- 
stood by comparing Japan with England. Japan remained a typical ““Land- 
State” up to the Meiji restorations, whereas England, now Japan’s model 
and most dangerous rival, showed, from the very beginnings, strong traits 
of the “Sea-State.” Both countries are big islands, situated on the extreme 
borders of the Eurasian continent, of about the same size and capacity of 
population. Both are provided with excellent harbors and fertile plains. 
Nevertheless, even in Saxon times, before the conquest by William, the 
English merchant was so highly estimated that anyone became a Thane 
(noble) who had made three journeys to the Mediterranean in his own 
ship.“” On the contrary, in Japan no profession was so deeply despised as 
that of the merchant; the merchant is of much lower rank than the 


peasant.*® 


*° Nachod, op. cit., p. 134. 

ne Ibid., pp. 312-3; Sansom, op. cit., p. 115. 

Brodnitz, Englische Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1., 1918, p. 385. 

** Cf. Honjo, “The Social and Economic History of Japan,” Kyoto, 1935, p. 77. 
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This contrast is explained by the wholly different relationship of the two 
countries both politically and economically to the nations of their geo. 
graphical sphere. England was already, millennia before the Christian era, 
the centre of gravitation of the most important intercourse of the time, the 
trade in tin, the one component of bronze, which was mined only there, 
Japan never possessed a similar natural monopoly. Consequently, she did 
not experience the early contact with higher developed nations through the 
mediation of sea-faring merchants and missed the settlement of foreigners 
in particular quarters which we find everywhere in Europe: the “Stahlhof” 
in London, the ““Tyske Brygge” in Bergen, the “Fondaco dei Tedesh” in 
Venice, the Ghetti of the Jews everywhere before the great pogroms and 
expulsions.*® Those colonies always enjoyed their own legislation and ad- 
ministration and were strong enough economically and in a military sense 
to hold their own against any violence; their power frequently affected the 
decision in the inevitable feuds over succession and thus, as Max Weber 
states,°° they became the nuclei of a peculiar kind of cities which are known 
only to the Occident but not to the Orient—cities with burgesses, i.e., 
bearers of political rights. Only in the Occident exists “the township as 
a municipality with its own law and courts, and possessing autonomous 
particular magistracies.” In Japan there are hardly the beginnings of such 
autonomous townships; the towns of Japan never became the political 
powers which, allied to the central authority, broke the might of the refrac- 
tory feudal nobles in all of Western Europe. Still less did they rise to that 
complete political independence which so many cities of Italy, Germany 
and Switzerland attained. Their development went at most to the forma- 
tion of certain monopolistic guilds.°* Consequently they seem never to 
have played a political rdle. No earlier than in the period immediately 
before the Meiji restoration did the rich capitalists of Osaka begin to exer- 
cise a certain influence on the policy of the country. 

There is, however, one exception, if only a short-lived one—the city of 
Sakai. Situated on the borderline of two provinces, she could not become 
garrison and seat of government, but was highly favored by being the 
starting point of the shortest route to Shikoku Island. Thereby the town 
gained importance during the civil wars and was able to obtain from her 
feudal lords the same privileges by which the Hansa-cities came to power, 
to which Hara expressly compares Sakai.°* She acquired the right to erect 


49 Cf. System der Soziologie, Il, p. 379; IV, pp. 786, 863, 953. si 

50 Max Weber, Wirtschaftsgeschichte (1923), p. 273. Cf. System der Soziologie, ll, 
p. 551. 

51 Honjo, op. cit., p. 200-1. 

52 Hara, op. cit., p. 196. 
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fortifications and was governed by an almost sovereign guild of wealthy 
merchants, much as Ghent by her “Poorters.”°* These patricians main- 
tained a troupe of “knights-errant,” i.e., Samurai out of service who were 
very numerous at that time, and could even defy powerful feudal lords, 
because they were able to rely upon other lords whose creditors they were, 
and even upon the Shoguns themselves who were also in their books. 

The great period of the city, the sole island of peace and security in law- 
less conditions, in which art and science came to a high flowering, began in 
1476, when she, for the first time, sent a fleet to China. Chinese weavers 
were imported who developed their trade to high achievements. In 1541, 
after the Portuguese had brought fire-arms, the fabrication of these 
weapons®* was also begun. 

The proud city fell a victim to rising absolutism. Nobunaga, the first 
of the Condottieri who had attained complete princely power, broke her 
walls in 1571 and subjugated her.®® This is the only example of a Japanese 
town approaching the European type. 

Sea-States developed in Europe not only about commercial harbors but 
also from pirate-lairs.°* Why not in Japan, although she possesses so many 
excellent ports and, in her numerous fishing population, the most efficient 
crews? Her ruling class came by sea, must therefore have been accus- 
tomed to navigation, and we know actually that the Japanese were daring 
Vikings in different periods of their history. Korean annals report no less 
than five and twenty big onslaughts on the reign of Silla during the first 
five centuries of our era.°’ These, however, are not mentioned in the Japa- 
nese annals.°* Later this kind of profession seems to have been neglected 
for a long time. We hear again of such piracy in the thirteenth century 
when Koreans complained of it before Kublai Khan. This was the cause 
of his two unfortunate expeditions of 1274 and 1284 against the island 
empire. This latter one as is well known, met the fate of the great Spanish 
Armada; it was destroyed by a tempest. From this time on the pirate raids 
seem never to have ceased. In the anarchy of the Ashikaga period “‘Japa- 
nese Vikings raided all the coasts of Asia from Tartary to Siam.”*® In the 
year 1369 an embassy of the Myng dynasty complained of it,°° and as late 
as 1605 John Davis, who gave his name to the Strait between Greenland 


°8 System der Soziologie, IV, p. 920. 
°4 Hara, op. cit., p. 196 ff. 

°° Hara, op. cit., p. 222. 
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°* Nachod, op. cit., p. 180. 

58 [bid., p. 376. 

°° Clement, op. cit., p. 60. 
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and the continent of America, was killed in a battle against Japanese 
pirates.°* 

We have to ask, therefore, why, in Japan, in contrast to the Mediter- 
ranean, the Baltic, and the Malay archipelago, cities did not originate from 
such pirate lairs? 

Two explanations offer themselves at once. The first is that the invaders 
found relatively large and fertile plains. This, however, favors everywhere 
the formation of Land-States into more highly developed Land-States. On 
the Mediterranean there is generally only a narrow coastal plain beyond 
which the mountains rise in steep ascent. Where, however, larger fruitful 
plains formed the hinterland of a harbor, there arose instead of genuine 
Sea-States, like Tyrus or Athens, Land-States like Carthage or Rome. In 
Southern Italy or “Great-Greece,” conquered by Hellenic Vikings, both 
types existed side by side: Sybaris, the town of the Junkers whose trade was 
performed for them by Milesians and Etruscans—and Tarent, the city of 
merchant adventurers.*” 

The second reason is obviously that the long war against the Ainu 
demanded the whole power of the Japanese warrior-class just at the time 
it had resigned navigation and piracy. In these battles the warlike mind 
found satisfaction, glory, and large property in land, and everywhere in the 
world that means nobility. 

The decisive factor of Japan’s geopolitical situation is, however, her 
relationship to China. : 

Western Europe, England not excluded, was overrun in the course of 
history by one wave of conquerors after the other who very frequently 
erected their own States on the ruins of the conquered regimes. Japan, 
however, remained free of invasion through almost two millennia. The 
only attempt at conquest foundered: the expedition of Kublai Khan, the 
heir of Dschinghis Khan, in whose court Marco Polo was living. 

It is well known with what force the invasions of the Celts, Germans, 
Huns, Avares, Normans, Saracens, etc., influenced the history of European 
States. Japan remained untouched and undisturbed from abroad. The 
first favorable consequence is that she remained through about two mil- 
lennia under the rulership of the same dynasty. One knows well how 
bitterly the German empire had to suffer because her dynasties, one after 
the other, died out after durations of about only a century: the Caro- 

lingians, Saxons, Franks, Hohenstaufens—and how fortunate, on the con- 
trary, was France because the same family under different names as Capet, 


61 Gowen, op. cit., p. 237. 
62 Mommsen, Roemische Geschichte, 1, p. 356. 
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Valois, Bourbon, held the throne through a full millennium. Thanks to 
this good fortune France escaped the worst of all possible happenings—that 
of an elective regime, which destroyed Germany.** 

The continuity of the dynasty means, however, more than merely this 
independence of external disturbance. It is of still greater importance for 
the internal life of the people as the sign of the continuity of tradition in 
general. Wilhelm Schmidt** was well conscious of the weight of this fact, 
when he wrote: ““This means an extraordinary interweaving of people and 
dynasty in Japan which assuredly has greatly contributed to the internal 
solidity of the nation’s character, to the ever and ever reviving continuity 
of her own culture, and to the consistency of her political behavior.” 

To the duration of her dynasty Japan further owes her escape from con- 
flict which was of the greatest influence, favorable as well as unfavorable, 
on the European nations—the conflict between State and Church. The 
emperor is to the national consciousness the immediate descendent of the 
Sun-Goddess, himself the almost-divine supreme priest of the aboriginal 
Shinto religion, who remained the spiritual head of the nation even in those 
times when he was robbed of his temporal power“ by the mayors of the 
palace. Therefore not even the most powerful of the Shoguns has ever 
dreamt of usurping the imperial dignity, as, for example, Pippin did by 
dispossessing the last of the Merovingians. Even if the religion of China, 
the tolerant Buddhism, had been as intolerant as Christianity and Moham- 
medanism; even if there had existed in China an omnipotent pope instead 
of the innumerable heads of sects; even in this case no foreign religious 
dignity would have been able to exercise deciding influence on Japan’s 
history. It was just as impossible that a spiritual power should arise in the 
country itself, capable of opposing as such, as spiritual power, the emperor- 
pope, although both the churches developed into temporal, feudal, powers. 

Japan has all this to thank for her military security, and all of it she 
owes to the neighborhood of China. 

As long as a strong government existed in China it was fully occupied 
with securing the border against the barbarians of the desert, and there was 
no cause for China to wage war against the small island-sovereignty in its 
east, as long as it did not provoke retaliation. Whenever, on the other 
hand, a new onslaught of the nomads of central Asia had overrun the 
Central Empire, its force was exhausted in the conquest and organization 


of the huge territory. There was enough to conquer, to secure and to 
plunder; there was no need to grasp still further beyond the sea. 


®3 Cf. System der Soziologie, Il, p. 525-6; IV, p. 551. 
** Schmidt, op. cit., p. 38. 
© Clement, op.cit., p. 17. 
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“Neighborhood,” says Lacombe, “is a thing of chance unrelated to the 
genius or the performance of a people. Neither Chinese nor Greeks are 
responsible for having been in contact, the first with peoples of lower, the 
latter with peoples of higher culture: good chance here, bad chance there.” 

Now, China’s bad was Japan’s good chance. The latter owes to the 
neighbor the most fruitful stimuli in all the fields of culture, policy, ad- 
ministration, economy, technics, art, and science, just as Western Europe 
owes all that to the Romans, and as the Slavs are indebted to the Byzantines. 

This, it is true, is valid only for the beginnings of the empire. Later 
Japan suffers by the fact that China is her only neighbor of real impor- 
tance. Sansom expresses this most clearly: 


An astonishing variety of ingredients went to the formation of Western 
Learning, from Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Hebrew, and Arabian to ele- 
ments out of all the national categories of modern Europe. . . . In striking 
contrast was the position of the Japanese so placed that they could draw 
direct inspiration only from the almost static and uniform culture of 
China. Even the religion and the art which they acquired of other parts 
of Asia were not handed on to them until they had received a Chinese 
imprint.** 
IV 

THE LAST BIG CONTRAST we have to study concerns the climatic conditions 
of both the great cultural spheres. They are just as diametrically different. 
Western Europe is favored by the most moderate climate. The mountain 
ridges go all of them from west to east, protecting the southern parts 
against the polar winds, and the Gulf-Stream brings warmth to the north- 
ern parts. Japan, however, stands under most extreme conditions. Situ- 
ated on the rim of the “Pacific Fault,” the crevasse splitting the planet, 
she is shaken by earthquakes; she lies on the path of the typhoons; she is 
plagued by floods and droughts. No transversal mountains protect her 
from the icy winds of the polar zones. Therefore she has Arctic winters 
and nearly tropic summers. Her soil produces tea, taro, rice and wheat 
in summer. 

Tatsura Watsuji, obviously under the strong influence of Buckle’s famous 
book,** attempts to deduce from these facts the Japanese character. Scheidl 
reports his opinion as follows: 


Man here is compelled to fight ceaselessly against Nature and dare even her 
sudden malicious whims. Thus he becomes patient and docile because he 
66 [Histoire considerée comme science, Paris, 1894, p. 244. 
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must get up ever again after each new defeat, but they communicate to 
him also unsteadiness and whimsicality.®° 


We HAVE EXHAUSTED all possibilities of explaining the phenomenon which 
interests us, the striking similarity of Japanese and European social develop- 
ment, with one single exception: The sociological interpretation of history. 
This is closely related to the “materialistic” in regarding certain economic 
relationships as the independent variable, the substructure, to the revolu- 
tions of which the superstructure must conform. But it is not production 
it holds responsible, and certainly not technics, but distribution. And 
especially what is called the “primal distribution of the factors (or agents) 
of production” or, in other words, of wealth and fortune. 

This distribution occurred by warlike violence in the period of Migration 
and Conquest. The historical State was created in order to exploit the 
subjugated group as much and as lastingly as possible. To that end the 
means of production of those primitive times, consisting almost wholly in 
the soil, were acquired by the victors together with the laborers needed to 
cultivate it. This is the primal distribution: property, freedom and honor 
to the victorious; serfdom (or slavery), poverty and dishonor to the 
conquered group. Therewith the great enigma of the distribution of the 
social product is solved in the most simple and obvious fashion: he who has 
the fortune has naturally the income it yields; he who has the soil has the 
rent; he who owns the slave owns his product. 

This primal distribution is the raison d’étre of each newly founded State 
of world-history; this relationship of the orders or classes is ordained in its 
constitution, is guaranteed by its law and realized by its administration, 
which, naturally, the ruling class reserves for its own members, and is sanc- 
tioned by its official religion. 


Therefore, because they are constructed on the same politico-economical 
foundations, all States of world-history have to run the same course or 
gauntlet, torn by the same class-struggles, shaken by the same passions, 
through the same stages of development following the same inexorable laws 
of social psychology. 

One of these States is Japan. 


°° Die geographischen Grundlagen des japanischen Wesens, Tokyo, 1937, p. 13. 
(Continued ) 
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The Size of Income from Land Rent 


THE NOTION that the economic or differential rent of land is only a small 
part of the economically-unnecessary incomes that would persist in our 
society if we succeeded in ending all monopolies is repeated once again in 
a recent economic study. But this time, surprisingly, it appears in a work 
that attempts to set out “principles of welfare economics,” Professor Abba 
P. Lerner’s “The Economics of Control” (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1944). 

In this day of advanced mathematics we can calculate the composition 
of remote stars and make similar abstruse measurements; but one thing we 
do not know, even to the extent of a working approximation, is the total 
size of the annual rent of land and other natural resources in the United 
States. Frequently in economic writing a figure is given for the value of 
land in the country. But this sum is obtained by adding the valuations 
given in property tax assessment of urban and agricultural land, with some 
mineral and forest tax assessments thrown in where these are made. The 
total is no better than the items in the sum, and these have varying bases, 
are computed at infrequent intervals by objectionable methods, and rarely 
have any relation even to the capitalized value of the annual imputed 
income of improved and unimproved land. 

If we had in this country a separate proportional tax on unimproved 
land value, and if we had the Danish system of public assessment for that 
tax, throughout the nation, we would have a reasonably accurate measure 
of the value of urban sites. If, into that system we introduced the modern 
refinement of the Commons productivity allowance for maintenance and 
improvement of the quality of the soil, we would also have a fairly accurate 
measure of the value of rural tracts. If we had mineral land, forest land 
and other resource taxes which required landholders to keep books accord- 
ing to set accounting norms as income taxpayers must, and if we required 
them as a condition of their tenure to give access to their holdings to a 
Federal department charged with making scientific resource surveys, we 
could even have a fairly accurate measure of the value of most other 
resource sites and stores. 

Several statistical attempts to approximate this result have been made 
in recent decades, but all of them have been open to grave objection. 
Until we have some sort of realistic measure of the amount of land rent 
proving the case, the notion that the size of rent payments is too small to 
be of concern cannot seriously be entertained. 


Witt LIssNER 


America’s Fight on Inflation 


By Haroip J. Kinc 


ARE WE GOING TO HAVE INFLATION? This question, heard so frequently 
today, reflects a widespread tendency to confuse effect with cause. What 
most people are worrying about is the prospect of sharp upward movements 
in the prices of necessities. Such price increases are not inflation—they 
are the results of inflation. 

Inflation is any increase in the supply of money or bank deposits which 
causes an increase in the price level. 

That thinking individuals are much concerned about the situation is 
understandable since inflation can affect vitally the future welfare of most 
of us. It appears appropriate, therefore, that periodic appraisals should be 
made of the methods we are using to fight inflation. If some devices are 
proving effective, they should be improved upon, and their use expanded. 
If others are proving ineffectual, they should be discarded at the earliest 
possible date. 

If the battle against inflation is to be won, it is essential, first, that the 
nature of inflation be recognized and understood, and second, that the 
people be willing to make the concessions necessary to an effectual battle 
against inflation. The people certainly should be spared, however, the 
sacrifices occasioned by the use of ineffective weapons. 

Most classes appear to have become reconciled to the bitter human cost 
that is going to be exacted of them in the winning of the war. It is not 
so clear, however, that they are reconciled to the full financial cost of the 
war. There is a widespread notion, for example, that a large part of the 
huge war expenses can be shifted to future generations, that the law of 
supply and demand can be repealed for the duration, that the cost of living 
can be stabilized by price-fixing and the use of subsidies, and, therefore, 
that the war can be won the easy way, as far as finance is concerned. The 
only thing that spoils this dream is the fear of inflation and its results. 

The fact that is not realized generally is that we are paying the financial 
cost of this war as it progresses, and are not shifting any of the money 
burden to our descendants. We are paying for this war currently, not 
only by ordinary taxes and the purchase of war bonds, but, in addition, by 
increases in the cost of living, and reductions in the real value of savings. 
The most important cause of the rise in living costs is, of course, the Gov- 
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ernment-sponsored inflation, by means of which many of our guns, ships, 
planes, and tanks are being purchased. 

No patriotic American would wish to limit the military in the acquisi- 
tion of the equipment, foodstuffs, and manpower necessary to win this war 
at the earliest possible date. The financial question, therefore, reduces 
itself to how the costs shall be borne. To the extent that the people are 
not willing to pay for the war currently by means of taxes and the purchase 
of war bonds, they must pay for it currently in higher living costs, and 
reductions in the real value of savings. Until this fact is realized by the 
majority of voters, the spread of inflation will continue. Meanwhile, the 
populace will try one “pain killer” after another, such as price-fixing and 
subsidies. 

It should be realized that wars can be fought neither with the labor of 
future generations nor with the goods that will be produced by our de- 
scendants. The actual cost of any war is borne by the generation that 
fights it—and on a month-to-month basis. It is for this reason that any 
part of the current financial cost of the war which is not covered by taxa- 
tion, nor the sale of bonds, must be borne by an increased cost of living, 
and by a reduction in the real value of all life insurance, bank deposits, 
mortgages, and bonds. In a democracy, the people should choose how they 
wish a war to be financed. But it should be made clear that inflation is 
the only alternative to insufficient taxes and war bond sales. 

Must those who fear inflation despair for information? Must they con- 
tinue to dread that which they cannot see; to avoid that which they cannot 
understand? Man frequently turns to science—the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake—for the answers to perplexing problems. Is it not pos- 
sible that this source of information can shed some light on the question 
at issue? Is it not the only reliable source, and a most proper one to be 
used by the citizens of a democracy? 

Economics is the branch of scientific knowledge in which the subject 
matter pertaining to inflation is found. It is true that the status of eco- 
nomics as a science is contested. This, however, is not to be wondered at 
in the light of two considerations. First, since economics employs every- 
day language, any person, despite lack of training, can masquerade as an 
economist and frequently may discredit the profession. Second, because 
of the inadequacies of our system of graduate instruction, many degrees in 
economics are granted to candidates who have been subjected primarily to 
the “new economics,” a field of knowledge which scorns economics 4s 4 

science. It is fortunate, though, that in the writings of the orthodox 
economists, those who respect and use scientific method, are to be found 
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many tested truths concerning the causes of inflation, and the methods by 
which inflation can be controlled or avoided. 

As previously stated, if the circulating medium of the nation is increased 
sufficiently to cause a rise in the price level, we can correctly say that in- 
flation exists. For example, if a billion dollars in new greenbacks, or new 
bank deposits, or both, are added to the monetary system of a nation, and 
there is no proportional increase in the physical productivity of goods, let 
it be considered that the system thereby is inflated, as truly as is a tire in- 
flated by the injection of additional air. Any injection of new dollars into 
the monetary system of a nation, not matched by a proportionate increase 
in the physical production of goods, will tend to-be reflected by an increase 
in the general price level. This statement is based upon what economists 
call the “quantity theory of money.” It is true that the injection of new 
dollars does not cause necessarily an increase in the general price level. One 
offsetting factor, besides an increase in the physical production of goods, is 
hoarding money instead of spending it for goods at the usual rate. 

It is to be noted that by any scientific definition, inflation is a relative 
thing—a matter of degree. 

During the calendar year, 1943, the government spent approximately 
sixty billion dollars more than it collected in taxes. This was accomplished 
by borrowing (through the sale of bonds) from the individuals and banks 
of the nation. The banks “created” new dollars out of thin air to pay for 
many of these government obligations. These new dollars were pumped 
into our monetary system and caused it to be further inflated. The off- 
setting factors mentioned above did not prove adequate to prevent an ever- 
growing pressure for higher prices (including wages). The extent to 
which we shall experience inflation in the future will depend not only on 
the course of the war, but upon the fiscal policies of the Government. 
These policies can be influenced by determined action on the part of an 
enlightened electorate. 

Inflation, when it arises from government fiscal practice, is merely a 
form of taxation. A government (or its banks) creates extra money at 
will, so that it may enter the markets and “draft,” or “requisition,” as 
great a percentage of the nation’s products as it desires. Through gov- 
ernment-sponsored inflation, therefore, the individual consumers of a na- 
tion are deprived of part of the nation’s productivity, as truly as by any 
other means of taxation. 


Why do governments invariably resort to inflationary methods to finance 
wars? The necessity for huge extraordinary expenditures on the part of 
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a government engaged in a war is recognized generally. Victory is the 
primary consideration, financial costs and economic stability being of sub- 
sidiary importance. One objective of any nation at war is to mobilize jt; 
resources (human, technological and material) as rapidly as possible. This 
involves the purchase of goods on government account, and the expansion 
of plant capacity at government expense. An attempt could be made to 
cover all government disbursements by receipts from taxation, the sale of 
bonds (including forced savings) to individuals, and the sale of bonds to 
financial institutions in exchange for dollars already in existence. If this 
practice were successful, there would be no inflation caused by government 
fiscal policy. Why, then, is it not adopted? Part of the answer to this 
question lies in the futile attempt (mentioned above) to shift part of the 
stupendous financial cost of war to future generations. Too, political con- 
siderations may prohibit the passage of adequate tax and forced savings 
bills. In addition, there are three other considerations. First, inflation is, 
to a certain extent, the least painful method of financing a war. Second, 
inflation serves as a stimulant to a national economy and thereby permits 
a greater physical production of war equipment for a limited period of 
time. Third, inflation may permit the wrath of citizens, weary from 
carrying the burdens of war, to be deflected from the administration in 
power. 

Inflation is less painful than other means of taxation because people 
generally do not recognize it as a tax measure. Although, because of in- 
flation, a person is forced to pay higher prices for the goods and services 
he purchases, he, nevertheless, receives something definite and immediate 
in exchange for his funds. On the other hand, the service rendered him 
by his government in exchange for his tax dollar is neither definite nor 
immediate. Therefore, inflation, as a tax measure, has a psychological 
advantage. 

In a capitalistic economy business enterprises are organized for the pur- 
suit of profit, that is, to experience an excess of income over expense. _In- 
flation tends to increase the income of business establishments (especially 
producers of war equipment) more rapidly than expenses, and contributes, 
for that reason, to a spread in profit margins. This is true because many 
of the expenses of business are relatively “fixed” by long term agreements. 


Any increase in profit margins has a stimulating effect on business, and 
tends to “step up” the physical production of goods. Also, in a capitalistic 
economy, workers are motivated primarily by wages. Inflation permits 
the payment of high money wages to war workers without endangering 
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profit margins. A government easily can “underwrite” the high wage 
costs (as well as any other type of costs) of war plants by means of infla- 
tion, and at the same time “guarantee” profits to the enterprisers. This 
fact, no doubt, partially explains the popularity of the Nazi program in 
pre-war Germany. Jobs at high wages usually are popular among workers, 
and “guaranteed” profits frequently appeal to industrialists. Particularly 
is this true when widespread unemployment exists simultaneously in many 
nations. It is a distressing fact that many American families, presently 
enjoying war-time “prosperity,” must look forward to the unknowns of 
the post-war world with a definite degree of apprehension. 

It is a rare tax that is ever popular. High taxes inevitably cause a 
certain amount of grumbling among those who must pay them, and criti- 
cism ordinarily is directed against the government that forces their collec- 
tion. Particularly irritable are taxpayers when their nerves and bodies are 
strained by the stress of war-time problems. The higher prices, resulting 
from inflation, cause the wrath of a people to be directed not against their 
government but against the “profiteers” who are “taking advantage” of a 
war-time situation. It is easy to understand why the propaganda service 
of any government is likely to foster this mis-direction of popular antip- 
athy. It would be a weak propaganda agency that would overlook any 
such opportunity. 


Why is inflation considered dangerous? From the above discussion it 
would appear that inflation is a necessary and useful instrument of war. 
And recent history has taught that “poor” nations, like Germany and 
Japan, which possess little gold, can create very powerful war machines 
through the use of inflation. Surely the German and Japanese govern- 
ments could not have succeeded in making such strong bids for world 
domination had they not resorted to the most popular form of taxation to 
finance their war machines. Also, it is probable that the Allies could not 
have checked the aggressors nearly so soon had they not resorted to the use 
of inflation. What, then, are the inherent disadvantages of inflation? 
First, any government can doom itself by taxing its people too heavily. 
In this regard inflation possesses the same handicap as any other kind of 
taxation. Second, the excessive use of any stimulant can be harmful. 
This is just as true in the case of a national economy as in the case of a 
human body. Too much inflation can throw an economy out of gear and 
contribute to a marked decrease in the physical production of goods. 


Third, the burden of inflation falls unequally on various groups. Par- 
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ticularly hard hit are those with fixed incomes, and those whose debts are 
exceeded by their claims on others. 

An important political objective for a government at war, or preparing 
for one, is to exploit the advantages of inflation for military reasons, while 
simultaneously endeavoring to achieve and maintain the maximum of 
popular support for the government. The primary function of the finance 
division of such a nation is to use, to the best of its ability, the most power- 
ful financial instrument of war—inflation. It is well to remember that 
there can be no such thing as a soundly financed war. There can be merely 
a successfully financed victory. A subsidiary task of a government’s 
finance department, under such conditions, is to endeavor to keep at a 
minimum popular complaint which may be caused by the effects of infla- 
tion. In this case it is the subsidiary task, and not the primary one, which 
requires the greater degree of skill. It is a simple matter to start the 
printing presses rolling, or to “persuade” the banks of a nation to extend 
credit to their government in time of war, but it requires extreme dexterity 
for a government to distribute the burdens of inflation among its subjects 
in such a manner that popular antipathy will be kept at a minimum. 
Endeavors to accomplish this end take two forms, the economic and the 
pseudo-economic. 

The subjects of a nation at war (or preparing for war) are asked by 
their government to act in such a manner as to counter-balance somewhat 
the government-sponsored inflation. For example, they are asked to re- 
strict their purchase of consumers’ goods, and to buy war bonds. Too, 
attempts are made to “‘sell” the people on the necessity for higher taxes, 
and forced savings programs, in order to cover the increasing costs of 
government. To the extent that the people respond, the bad effects of 
inflation are minimized. These are measures of an economic character. 

The pseudo-economic battle on inflation is prosecuted somewhat as fol- 
lows. The people are told that the law of supply and demand will be 
“repealed,” at least for the “duration,” and that inflation is merely a matter 
of high and increasing prices, so prices simply will be set by government 
decree at “fair” levels. That will protect the people from the evils of 
inflation. The “logic” of this argument appears so infallible, that one 
wonders why any reinforcements (such as subsidies) should be required in 
the pseudo-economic battle on inflation. 

Inflation is presented as a bogie, not only because of the three basic 
dangers of inflation listed above, but, in addition, to rally popular support 
for any government-proposed, anti-inflationary measures, whether they be 
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economic or pseudo-economic. There is no doubt that anti-inflationary 
measures of the economic variety are somewhat effective. The next two 
sections are devoted to a consideration of the anti-inflationary measures of 
the pseudo-economic variety. 


Do not rationing and price-fixing prevent the evils of inflation? In the 
attempt to reap the war-making advantages of inflation, without experi- 
encing the political disadvantages, the Nazi administration, at an early 
stage, applied an extensive system of rationing and price-fixing to the 
German economy. From their record in other dealings, it would be rea- 
sonable to presume that the Nazis were interested in neither rationing nor 
price-fixing as a means for the equitable distribution of a limited stream of 
civilian goods, or as a means of preventing German “industrialist-profi- 
teers” from “overcharging” the German Government for war supplies. 
In all probability, the Nazis viewed rationing and price-fixing as tools for 
a German victory, and nothing more. Rationing forced the Germans to 
eat less butter so that more guns could be produced. Price-fixing tended 
to blind them to the Nazi-sponsored inflation, and to the stupendous real 
costs of rearmament. The Germans could have been deprived of their 
butter and other consumers’ goods just as readily, and much more effi- 
ciently, by the price increases which would have occurred automatically 
through the normal operation of the law of supply and demand. The labor 
of numerous Nazi bureaucrats could have been devoted to war production, 
as could the precious paper, business machines, and office space consumed 
by these individuals, had it not been considered politically expedient to blind 
the German people to the extremely heavy inflation-taxation. Does any- 
one credit Hitler with being such a just man as to divert voluntarily such 
a large part of his war potential, merely to maintain equities among the 
German people? 

When England entered the war her shipping situation was desperate and 
there was little doubt that rationing was essential. Without it she quite 
possibly could not have fed and clothed her people. In addition, she 
adopted an extensive system of price-fixing. It is doubtful, though, that 
she viewed price-fixing in the cold manner of the Nazis. Being a democ- 
racy, and supposedly fighting to attain justice, price-fixing appealed to her 
people as a means of maintaining certain equities and of foiling would-be 
war-time “‘profiteers.” To the extent that price-fixing satisfied a popular 
demand, its adoption, perhaps, made a net contribution to the military 
power of the Churchill Government. The English, however, could have 
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avoided the costs of price-fixing mentioned above, and might have increased 
their war potential thereby, had they been willing to subdue until after the 
war their demands for economic equality on the home front. Another 
alternative would have been the use of effective and economical means for 
attaining that equality. 

For her war effort the United States followed the lead of Germany and 
England, and adopted both rationing and price-fixing. From all reports 
it appeared that both programs had been “successful” in Germany and 
England, so perhaps it was merely “logical” to follow the leaders. It 
should be noted, though, how markedly our situation differed from that of 
either Germany or England. 

The Nazis instituted rationing to make sure no energy was “wasted” 
through the production of “unnecessary” consumers’ goods. The English 
found it imperative because of the extremely precarious shipping situation. 
The position of the United States, however, was so radically different, that 
many of her inhabitants were to experience, surprisingly enough, better and 
more food and clothing than they had enjoyed in pre-war years. If then, 
rationing was adopted in the United States for the purpose the Nazis had 
in mind, namely, the reduction in energy devoted to the production of 
consumers’ goods, the goal has not been achieved. And it certainly was 
not necessary as was, perhaps, the case in England, for the United States to 
use rationing to prevent starvation. 

It is probable that the United States did not adopt rationing as an offset 
to inflation, for it appears obvious that the total volume of purchasing 
power in the nation, the main result of inflation, is not reduced one cent 
by the introduction of a rationing program. The purchasing power merely 
is diverted somewhat to the purchase of non-rationed goods, and to the 
so-called “black markets.” The only logical argument for the use of 
rationing by the United States appears to be an ethical one, namely, “equal” 
sacrifice for all. 

It is difficult to determine exactly what caused our government to adopt 
price-fixing, and all the heavy costs connected with it. Perhaps there were 
several reasons. The ethical argument was first. Second, was the attempt 
to pay the financial cost of the war the “easy” way by shifting part of it 
to future generations. Third, price-fixing appeared to many as the obvi- 
ous way to prevent inflation. This blind faith is disappearing rapidly as 
the people become more and more apprehensive concerning the course of 
prices and wages in general. Fourth, price-fixing may have been chosen 
as a political attempt to obscure the burden of inflation-taxation. Fifth, 
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price-fixing (as well as rationing) was bound to appeal to those who glorify 


bureaucracy for its own sake. 

The ethical argument in favor of rationing and price-fixing received 
considerable support in the United States during the early months of our 
war effort. It was contended that rationing and price-fixing would tend 
to cause an equalization of sacrifice. It should be noted, once again, how- 
ever, that, in total war, ethical considerations are of purely secondary im- 
portance when compared to victory, and that energy devoted by any nation 
to the attempted maintenance of certain equities is energy which might be 
expended otherwise. It is not prudent for a nation to devote too much 
energy to “reform” measures while it is engaged in mortal combat. Hence, 
it is desirable that any devices which are used to equalize sacrifice be both 
effective and economical. In the light of the improved scale of living 
experienced by many American civilians, and the heavy sacrifices of many 
service men, the ethical argument for either rationing or price-fixing in the 
present American situation seems to lose much of its weight. Price-fixing, 
especially, is very difficult to justify from the ethical standpoint. Eccle- 
siasts and moralists, from time to time throughout the ages, have sought 
to discover, or determine, “just” prices for such commodities as bread. 
Since they were unable to determine the “just” price of a loaf of bread 
produced under comparatively simple conditions, it is rather naive to expect 
a multitude of individuals to be able to determine “just” prices for thou- 
sands of articles produced under complex conditions. To complicate the 
situation, for each “inequity” eliminated by price-fixing new ones are likely 
to be created. 

It is interesting to note that the people are now asked to have more faith 
in the wisdom of the Office of Price Administration because the theorists 
in the more important positions have been replaced by men with “practical” 
business experience. A moment’s reflection on the fact, that the price of 
steel, for example, is entwined with more than a thousand other prices, 
would cast some doubt on the ability of a skillful steel executive, acting 
objectively, to determine the “just” price for any steel product. He is 
being assigned a task, which is not only entirely new to him, but one which 
has defied accomplishment throughout all history. Leon Henderson was 
dismissed from the Office of Price Administration, apparently, because he 
was too “tough,” and Prentiss Brown, supposedly, because he was too 
“soft.” It is more likely that one, and only one, reason explains the dis- 
missal of both men. The Administration found it imperative to adopt 
the most potent financial weapon of warfare, inflation-taxation. To have 
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neglected to do so would have resulted in an unnecessary concession to our 
enemies. The magnitude of inflation used by the Administration, however, 
was great enough to cause, inevitably, price increases, which in turn, were 
sufficient to cast doubt upon the abilities of the former O.P.A. administra. 
tors. Both men were convenient scapegoats. Their dismissal was made 
necessary by the inherent weaknesses of the pseudo-economic policy of 
price-fixing. 

There is nothing in scientific economic literature which would indicate 
or imply that price-fixing may result in either the preventing or offsetting 
of inflation. The lack of success of this psuedo-economic device appears 
substantiated by the figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. According 
to this organization, the cost of living, by November 15, 1943, had 
increased twenty-three per cent above the level of January 15, 1941. 

Whereas the basic result of inflation is an ever-increasing amount of 
purchasing power in the hands of consumers, price-fixing does not reduce 
total purchasing power by one cent. In the light of economic science, 
therefore, price-fixing cannot be considered seriously as a feasible device 
for either preventing or offsetting inflation. However, price-fixing does 
change the flow of purchasing power within a nation. Since the prices of 
luxury goods are not controlled so rigidly as are the prices of necessities, 
price-fixing contributes to a boom in the production of luxury goods. 
Energy is directed thereby away from the production of necessities. 

It should be added that price-fixing not only fails to prevent inflation, 
and consumes much in the way of labor and materials in the attempt, but 
it detracts from a nation’s war effort in several other ways. For example, 
producers are discouraged from using those resources left to them (after 
meeting war production requirements) to satisfy consumers’ wants to the 
utmost. Most enterprisers, workers, and capitalists can be guided some- 
what in their current actions by the orders of the price-fixing agency, and 
can act, therefore, in such a manner as to restrict the production of 4”) 
and all products and services upon which “effective” ceiling prices are set. 
(A ceiling price to be “effective” must be set below the normal price as 
determined by the law of supply and demand.) _ Price-fixing is “effective,” 
in the main, against only one group of society, the landlords. As the bulk 
of their investment costs were assumed in pre-war days, they cannot easily 
protect themselves by current actions. They must either accept the 
dictums of the price-fixing agency, or try to circumvent them by hap- 
hazard methods, such as placing furniture in quarters which previously 
had been rented unfurnished. Another aspect of rent-fixing is that it 
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tends to aggravate, somewhat, the housing shortage in defense areas. It 
prevents defense workers from out-bidding non-defense workers for the 
use of the limited quarters available. 

Another negative attribute, inherent in a system of price-fixing, is the 
fact that, too frequently, consumers can register the changing intensities 
of their desires only on the so-called “black markets.” This places a 
premium on dishonesty and contributes to a weakening of the moral fibre 


of a nation. 

At present much concern is being expressed over the fate of the fixed- 
income class. Price-fixing is held forth as the only hope of these people. 
It must be remembered that, in general, these individuals are enjoying less 
crowded, and better, living and working conditions than are war workers. 
It also must be acknowledged that anything which makes the lot of the 
fixed-income worker more pleasant contributes to his reluctance to accept 
voluntarily the disadvantages incident to becoming a war worker. The 
potential war strength of the nation is reduced to the extent that such 
reluctance is not counteracted. If, however, it is considered that the 
fixed-income group is carrying more than its “fair” share of the war 
burden, this burden may be shifted promptly by direct and effective means, 
such as tax rebates. Price-fixing, with its inevitable “black markets,” is 
at best an indirect and indecisive solution for this problem. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that neither rationing nor price-fixing 
prevents inflation, and that the latter is exceedingly difficult to justify 
on economic, military, or ethical grounds. The only ready justification 
for price-fixing must be found in the realm of politics, psychology, or 
pseudo-economics. 


Cannot the evils of inflation be prevented through the use of subsidies? 
As the futility of price-fixing, as a means for preventing inflation, becomes 
more apparent, an attempt is being made by the Administration to rely 
upon another device, hold-the-line subsidies. It is contended that, if our 
government were to expand its current practice of making incentive pay- 
ments to the producers of certain materials, consumers would have to pay 
less for what they buy. These payments had a legitimate birth from the 
military standpoint. They were conceived as a means of stimulating the 
production of urgently needed war materials. The government, of course, 
has been the immediate, or ultimate, purchaser of most of the materials, 
the production of which has been so subsidized. It didn’t take some offi- 
cials long to discover that the government could realize great “savings” in 
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the purchase price of these materials, once their production had been so 
subsidized. Obviously, those who are subsidized to produce materials 
would be glad to “sell” them to the government at a price of zero, pro- 
vided the subsidies were high enough. The miraculous attribute of these 
“savings” is that, through some mysterious process of “pyramiding,” they 
“cumulate” (double counting) each time the goods transfer hands en route 
from producer to consumer. The “obvious” conclusion is that the goy- 
ernment can save billions by spending millions for this type of subsidy. A 
government which would monopolize such a prodigious system for its own 
purchases, and not share it with its own citizens, would be selfish indeed. 
Thus, it is proposed to expand the use of the current type of subsidy pay- 
ments to producers, so that they would become hold-the-line subsidies, 
would prevent inflation, and would hold down the cost of living. Many 
farmers are having difficulty with this line of reasoning. But then, many 
of them never understood how the old type of subsidy, paid to them for 
killing baby hogs and plowing under crops, alleviated the hunger of the 
men standing in the bread lines during the middle thirties. 

One advocate of hold-the-line subsidies concedes that “the government 
will presumably fix the tax burden at the maximum, irrespective of subsidy 
requirements. . . . Once expenditures attain 100 billion dollars, the size 
of the tax bill is determined by considerations other than the exact level 
of public expenditures.”* The essence of this concession is that the in- 
crease in government disbursements, entailed by an expansion of the subsidy 
program, would not be offset one cent by an increase in Federal revenue. 
If there be but a modicum of truth in the quantity theory of money, the 
tendency of any, and every, increase in Federal disbursements not covered 
by additional revenue or the proceeds from the sale of non-negotiable bonds 
to non-bank purchasers, is inflationary. If it were true that the extended 
use of subsidies could result in net savings to the American Government 
and its citizens, c e should ask why the advocates of the subsidies speak in 
terms of a mere billion or two billion dollars per year. Why should the 
nation not practice “real” economy by expending ten, fifty, or a hundred 
billion dollars per year in subsidies? Where is the logical stopping point? 
How does a nation rid itself of such subsidies when peace returns? Or do 
they retain their miraculous and mystic characteristics under peace-time 
conditions? 

To the extent that the production of essential materials can be stimulated 
by their use, subsidies can be justified from a military standpoint. When, 


1 Seymour E. Harris, “Subsidies and Inflation,” American Economic Review, September, 
1943, p. 568. 
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however, they are financed solely by inflation, their use makes it more diffi- 
cult to keep prices down. In the main, government buying subsidies 
amount to nothing more nor less than the purchase of products at non- 
uniform prices. That is, one seller is paid at a higher rate, than is his 
competitor, for identical goods. To the extent that the amount of sub- 
sidy is based upon higher than average costs of production, inefficiency is 


encouraged. 
In conclusion, government buying subsidies do not prevent inflation or 


mitigate any of its effects. Their tendency is to accelerate any general 


increase in prices. 


Price-control versus price-fixing. If the use of price-fixing, either with 
or without hold-the-line subsidies, cannot be depended upon to prevent 
inflation, what device may be used? 

Inflation can be checked by an increase in the magnitude of taxation, 
or in the sale of non-negotiable government bonds (on either a voluntary 
or forced basis) or by both these means. It is true that heavy tax increases 
are not always politically feasible, and that the sale of war bonds, on a 
voluntary basis, has definite limitations. It is to be wondered, however, 
why Congress and the Administration have been so hesitant in presenting 
a program which would require forced savings. As the people would 
receive bonds, and not merely tax receipts, in exchange for their dollars, 
it appears probable that their resistance to such a program would be of 
less intensity than is their resistance to increased taxes. To the extent 
that the excess of government disbursements, above receipts from revenue 
and the sale of non-negotiable bonds, can be reduced, inflation and the 
resulting increases in the general level of prices, can be minimized. That 
is what is usually meant by the term “controlling inflation.” If the people 
are willing to submit to forced savings and increased taxation, or either of 
them, several advantages will accrue to them as individuals, and to the 
nation as a whole, while simultaneously inflation will be controlled. 

What are the advantages which could be experienced through price- 
control, in addition to effective inflation control? Lives might be saved 
through an increase in the immediate war-making potential of the nation. 
This could be accomplished by making our economy more efficient. Not 
only could many Federal employees be released for other work, and the 
supplies, machines, and office space consumed by them diverted to other 
uses, but countless hours could be saved by butchers, grocers, tire-dealers, 
executives and clerks in the heavy industries, and all those other individuals 
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who now must take time from other tasks to perform the paper work 
required by various Federal directives. 

If a system of forced savings were to be substituted for rationing and 
price-fixing in this country, consumers as a group could regain much of 
their freedom and self-respect, and, in addition, probably could enjoy 
higher scales of living, scales limited by military necessity alone. Con- 
sumers would be free to register the varying intensities of their desires on 
the open markets by competing freely for those goods not “requisitioned” 
by the military. All the goods on all the shelves would be available to all 
consumers on an impersonal basis. Such petty practices as under-the- 
counter goods for preferred customers would disappear with the elimina- 
tion of the cause—price-fixing. And the elimination of price-fixing would 
cause “black markets” virtually to disappear overnight. Since individuals 
would be permitted to pay the market price for goods on the open market, 
“black markets” would be limited to stolen goods. Higher living levels 
would be a definite possibility because, after military requirements were 
satisfied, producers could use their full ingenuity to satisfy consumers’ 
wants to the utmost. Their initiative would not be stifled by ceiling 
prices, which, in many cases, prohibit the production and delivery of goods. 


Wherein lies the real cause of inflation? At whom should the finger of 
guilt be pointed? Who “causes” inflation? The labor unions, with their 
demands for higher wages? The farmers who urge their Congressmen to 
vote against subsidies? Those who deal in “‘black market” goods? 

Suppose, for the moment, that wage rates had been held at pre-war 
levels, that since Pearl Harbor a billion dollars per year had been expended 
for hold-the-line subsidies, and that all Americans had refused to deal in 
“black markets.” If such were the case, would there be no problem of 
inflation confronting the nation at this time? 

To answer such questions it is necessary to trace causal relationships. 
Labor unions use as their main argument, when demanding wage increases, 
the fact that the cost of living is steadily on the increase, despite rationing 
and price-fixing. The most important reason that the cost of living 1s 
steadily on the increase is to be found in the excess of Federal expenditures 
above receipts from revenue and the sale of non-negotiable bonds. If it 
were not for this excess, consumers would possess fewer dollars with which 
to exert an ever-growing pressure on general price levels. If such pressure 
were removed, or at least eased, the cost of living would be steadier, and 
the amount of labor strife (including strikes) probably thereby reduced. 
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Hold-the-line subsidies probably would not be an issue today if it were 
not for the despair of the price-fixers as they find themselves as helpless to 
prevent increases in the cost of living, as they are to eliminate the excessive 
heat from Washington’s summers. Once again, if it were not for the 
excess of Federal expenditures over receipts from revenue and the sale of 
non-negotiable bonds, the clamor for price ceilings need never have arisen. 
If price ceilings did not exist, they could not be punctured, and the main 
argument for hold-the-line subsidies would be non-existent. Too, it must 
be remembered that “black markets” invariably owe their existence to 
price ceilings or other interferences with the freedom of contract. 

Let not, then, the finger be pointed at those groups named above but 
placed directly on the one and only cause for inflation in the United States 
today—the excess of Federal spending over receipts from revenue and the 
sale of non-negotiable bonds. As has been pointed out, this excess, if it 
is not too large, can be of definite aid in the winning of the war. Since, 
however, this excess is a basic cause of inflation, a conscientious attempt 
should be made to keep it at a minimum. If the American people should 
demand that huge reductions be made in unnecessary Federal expenditures, 
including certain subsidies, and insist upon the passage of a forced savings 
bill, the current spread between Federal expenditures and revenue could be 
reduced greatly. The war effort would be furthered thereby. For as 
needless Federal expenditures are cut, personnel, supplies, machines, and 
office space are released for other duties. And as the inflationary pressure 
is lessened, it is probable that a reduction in strife on the home front will 
follow. It may not be possible to cover all necessary Federal expendi- 
tures with current revenues, but the inflationary pressure can be reduced 
materially without being eliminated entirely. 


Conclusions. It may be concluded that instead of merely worrying about 
inflation, the people of the United States should demand, through their 
Congress, that some extensive changes be made in the current anti-infla- 
tionary policy of the government. Price-fixing, with all its inherent 


waste, has not succeeded in preventing an ever-growing increase in the 
cost of living, and, therefore, should be abandoned in favor of tested reme- 
dies, which may be found in the tenets of economic science. There are 
rumors that the Germans, who led in the current parade of price-fixing 
nations, began to write off the practice over a year ago, as too expensive 
a luxury: 
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Incidentally, I am told that the Germans have recently abandoned the 
price control program inaugurated in 1936—of which our OPA is a very 
close copy—and are now switching to a price and profit technique. Since 
the survival of the United Nations in 1940 and 1941 is attributable largely 
to German bungling, stupidity, and colossal inefficiency, we may well be 
grateful that they did not revise their economic program earlier. There 
is reason to hope that it may now be too late.” 


The Germans probably discovered that to check increases in the cost of 
living, and to prevent war-time “profiteering,” it is much more efficient to 
levy heavy profits and income taxes, than it is to fix an endless number of 
prices. 

Rationing must not be credited with having any anti-inflationary effect. 
The practice of rationing merely changes the flow of purchasing power 
within a nation. It does not reduce it. Since, under the present circum- 
stances in the United States, many of the “equities” maintained by ration- 
ing are imaginary, it would be well to limit the practice to a very few 
necessities. 

Since the basic cause for the current inflation in the United States is the 
excess of Federal spending above receipts from revenue and the sale of non- 
negotiable bonds, a definite effort should be made to eliminate all needless 
Federal disbursements (including wasteful subsidies). Tax laws should 
be re-examined, because through scientific taxation all the worthy objec- 
tives of price-fixing, such as equalization of sacrifice, can be achieved 
quickly and efficiently. In addition, the nation should give careful con- 
sideration to the advisability of adopting an extensive program of forced 
savings. To the extent that the inflationary gap (excess of Federal dis- 
bursements above receipts from revenue and the sale of non-negotiable 
bonds) is narrowed, increases in the cost of living will be limited. This, 
in turn, should reduce materially the amount of strife on the home front 
(including strikes). 

The belief that it is possible to shift to future generations any of the 
financial burden of the present war must be discarded as a fallacy. The 
present generation is paying, and will continue to pay the entire financial 
cost of this war as it progresses, month by month. Any part of the cur- 
rent financial cost of this war which is not paid by taxes, or investments in 
non-negotiable government securities, necessarily must be covered by an 
increased cost of living, and a reduction in the real value of savings. 


2W. Allen Wallis, Am. Ec. Rev., Vol. 33, No. 1, Part 2, Supplement, March, 1943, 
p- 277. 


Some Observations on Farm Land Value Inflation 


By L. J. Norton 


IN EVERY GREAT WAR, farm incomes and land prices have advanced. The 
reasons are obvious. Prices rise; money becomes more abundant; farmers 
accumulate cash; they buy farms; many other people seek a hedge against 
the declining purchasing power of their money. After each great war, 
farm incomes and land prices have declined. 

The pattern of events in this war indicates that history will be repeated. 
Farm incomes have increased; farmers’ holdings of cash and redeemable 
bonds are increasing; land values have increased. The widespread pessi- 
mism and lack of confidence in the future of land values, which prevailed 
a few years ago, has changed to statements that a new era has come, the 
view being expressed that the government cannot let prices decline; if it 
does, it will default on its debt. 

Land prices will rise further. Eventually, they will probably go to a 
point above that which postwar incomes will support. This is clear from 
the historical record and from current trends. Can this process be stopped? 
If it runs its course, what will be the consequences? 

First, what are the facts? 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U.S.D.A. reports that on 
March 1, 1944, land values in the United States averaged 114 per cent of 
the average of 1912-1914, and 38 per cent of the 1935-1939 average.’ 
In other words, the average level of land values in the United States in 
March 1944 was nearly one-sixth above that prevailing just before World 
War I, and had risen about two-fifths since pre-World War II. The 38 
per cent increase during this war compares with a 29 per cent rise above 
1912-1914 by March, 1918, and a 40 per cent rise by March, 1919. Thus, 
values are now at a relatively lower level than at the same time in World 
War I, but have risen about as rapidly. 

The degree of rise from the 1935-1939 average to March, 1944, has 
varied greatly: exceeding 60 per cent in Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and South Carolina, being between 50-60 per cent in Arkansas, 
Illinois, Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, Montana, and Wyoming, while 
in three states, the two Dakotas and Nebraska, values were still only about 
10 per cent over the depressed 1935-1939 level. 


Current developments in the farm real estate situation,” Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, March, 1944. 
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Also, the volume of sales has increased, being larger in 1943 than in the 
previous high year, 1919. The proportion of sales of land purchased by 
farmers exceeded that sold by farmers and so the present period of buying 
is increasing the percentage of farms owned by operators. This is a typi- 
cal trend in periods of farm prosperity. Farmers accumulate cash and buy 
land. A surprisingly large proportion of purchases are reported to be for 
cash—about 50 per cent in a selected group of counties covered by gov- 
ernment surveys. In cases where mortgages are used, down payments 
average just under two-fifths of the purchase price. Individuals and, in 
some areas, commercial banks, are becoming more important as sources of 
mortgage credit, and junior mortgages, usually taken by individuals, are 
appearing more frequently. 

Regarding the character of the trading, the following paragraph from 
a recent government report is significant.” 


The volume of reselling to realize profit after only short periods of own- 
ership continues at a significant level in the Pacific and North Central 
regions and in scattered areas in other parts of the country. Speculative 
and inflation-hedge motives are evidently connected with a considerable 
proportion of both farmer and non-farmer buying in all regions. Expected 
profit-taking apparently is largely scheduled for later periods. In one 
Colorado county, where activity has been unusually high, an acreage 
equivalent to 27 per cent of all land in farms has been sold since the be- 
ginning of 1941. Almost 10 per cent of this transferred acreage was sold 
more than once during the period, at marked increases in prices. This 
buying and selling was mainly by non-resident, urban individuals. Similar 
activity is reported from areas in Southern California and Arizona, where 
resales constitute an even larger proportion of current sales. 

These are indications of the emergence of a boom, a time when buyers 
other than those looking for quick profits should get on the sidelines. The 
unfortunate part about such a period is that it may cause farmers, who are 
buying to establish homes and businesses, to get drawn into the situation 
and get caught with properties at values which cannot be maintained. 
Since farmers have more ready cash in periods of good income, they are 
more likely to buy in such periods. Moreover, estates may be settled at 
price levels which create an impossible situation for the heir who takes over 
the property. 

Certain circumstances make it difficult to judge the present situation. 
First, land values started at a relatively low level, following a period when 
the situation had been pretty thoroughly liquidated by 13 years of declining 
values and wholesale forced transfer of farms. Values were due for some 


2 Ibid., December, 1943. 
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cyclical recovery. Second, the total mortgage debt has declined with in- 
creasing land values. This is an indication of a more favorable debt situa- 
tion. Similarly, short-term debts of farmers appear to be in good shape 
and farm auctions are typically on a cash basis. Third, no one can have 
very certain views about the future of farm prices and income after this 
war. This topic is too complex to analyze here, but, although it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that war-time prices and incomes will be maintained, 
nevertheless there are reasons to believe that they will be higher than in the 
years immediately before 1939. 

It is doubtful whether a boom in land values can be prevented by credit 
controls. There are too many uncontrolled sources of credit at times when 
cash resources are as abundant as at present. Nor can it be prevented by 
exhortation. Some individuals may be restrained by the conservative ad- 
vice of someone in whose judgment he trusts, but history does not indicate 
that war psychology can be much affected by cautious advice. 

Can further rise in land values be controlled by government regulation? 
Numerous proposals have been put forth to do this. The most recent to 
receive much attention would levy a heavy tax on profits from the resales 
on farms acquired after a certain date, the tax to become less as the period 
of holding becomes longer. This would doubtless discourage strictly short- 
term speculative buying although it is likely that some scheme for dealing 
in contracts to buy land would be devised in an effort to evade such a tax. 
But it should be noted that the rather heavy tax on capital gains has not 
deterred people from buying land at advancing prices. It is the writer’s 
opinion that land values would continue to advance in the face of a resale 
tax, simply because people who have money to invest in land are becoming 
more numerous and farms for sale are becoming scarcer. Moreover, he does 
not see why a person who may buy land for use as a farm and then sell it 
for any one of a number of unavoidable reasons—death, sickness, retire- 
ment—should have to pay a higher capital gains tax than if he had in- 
vested in other classes of property. 

A land boom is merely one aspect of inflation—a serious one which ex- 
tends its dire influence long after many other effects are liquidated. To 
prevent a land boom, we must prevent the inflation which causes it. Es- 
sentially this is a matter of sound fiscal policy. Until we learn how to 
wage war without inflation, we must expect the consequences. 

From the economist’s point of view, the sad fact is that each time we 
make the same mistakes. This time we have attempted to cover them up 
with an elaborate and complicated pattern of price controls. In spite of 
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any special controls which may be devised, a rise in land prices of consid- 
erable magnitude will accompany price and income inflation. The long- 
run effect will be a loss in equities by another group of farm operators, 
whose chief mistake was that they happened to be in a position where it 
seemed expedient or desirable to purchase a piece of farm property at a time 
when it happened to be priced at a value higher than its long-run income 
would sustain. 

In non-academic language, a professor recently told a middle-aged 
farmer, “This thing will break a lot of young farmers.” The reply was 
“Not me, I remember the last time.” But memories grow dim and cash 
resources increase. 
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A Practical Program for a Just Peace 


By Francis NEILSON 


. Thy Will be done on earth...” 
SOME OF MY FRIENDS who are seriously disturbed about the future fre- 
quently ask me why I do not drop criticism for a while and give them some 
constructive ideas for the peace. Well, it is essential that everything that 
passes should be watched carefully and examined under the light of skepti- 
cal criticism because through lack of this procedure everything went wrong 
with the last peace. Ninety-nine percent of the people were led to believe 
that they were fighting for high ideals. After the Treaty of Versailles the 
world learned that no war ideal had reached as high as that of the charitable 
gangster who is good to his family. 

The greatest difficulty we have to face when inclined to think of what 
the peace should be is that no one has the faintest conception of what the 
conditions in Europe are now or what they will be when hostilities end. It 
is no exaggeration to say that there is no agreement whatever among the 
hundred and one groups who for the past two years have been considering 
plans for the reconstruction of Europe. In recent weeks, since the great 
divisions in the ranks of the United Nations have become common prop- 
erty and are being discussed freely, I have seen ideas put forth that are so 
antagonistic to one another that the bravest heart quails at the thought of 
making plans for a peace. 

The future of Europe is in the hands of not more than a dozen men. 
Only the other day a well-known British editor said the partition of Euro- 
pean States depended on the military success of “‘one man in the west and 
another man in the east of Europe.” This remark, however, does not touch 
the grave problems of the people in the occupied countries; what they will 
have to say about the future is a riddle to which the shrewdest men in 
England can find no answer. Such questions as shifting boundaries, polic- 
ing States, forming blocs, and limiting spheres of interest east and west are 
similar to those that engrossed the minds of the politicians at Paris in 1919 
when the secret treaties, made before and during the war, were the im- 
mediate and dominant concern of the victors. The European labyrinth 
is one of dark passages that cannot be lighted by the “penny dips” carried 
by alien freshmen. 

I 
WHat THE PEOPLE of Europe want is peace without imperial politics. 
The workers there demand economic reform—relief from the exactions 
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which keep them poor. They seek security of land tenure for themselves, 
As it is here with our workers, so is it there with the people of Europe: they 
want a distribution of wealth on a just basis. They want the spectre of 
poverty removed from their lives. Indeed they wish to enjoy the work 
of their hands. Their demands will be economic, not political. And the 
war will have taught them the lessons of endurance which will enable them 
to defeat the efforts of those who would deny them justice and fetter them 
once more to the system they abhor. 

The only practical step we shall be able to take in doing something posi- 
tive for the peace of Europe is to insist that our representatives at the peace 
conference have a mandate from the people of the United States embody- 
ing proposals for the economic emancipation of the toilers upon land and 
in the urban centers. If our representatives were empowered to seek for 
Europe the conditions of land tenure and freedom of trade which Richard 
Cobden one hundred years ago offered to the continent, more would be 
done towards removing tariff barriers and national animosities than has 
been done at any previous peace conference. 

But the adoption of such suggestions is their concern. These are their 
own problems, and they will have to work them out for themselves. _Per- 
haps if we attend to our affairs and seek justice for ourselves, we shall suc- 
ceed in setting an example to Europe, which will be worth far more than 
all the blueprints we can make for their political future; worth far more 
than any charitable schemes we can devise. If we raise the standard of 
justice here, it will float above the discords of hate and envy and be a signal 
to Europe that our men have not fought in vain. 


II 

LET Us BE HONEST with ourselves and ask the spirit within us if we really 
believe a genuine philosopher can be an advocate of war and peace. Think 
of the last war! Look up the shocking record of the leaders in the churches, 
the parliaments, the establishments of learning, who imagined they were 
supporting “‘a war to end war.” Then turn to the “peace” conference and 
read the story of wrecked hopes, of bitter animosities engendered among 
the Allies, which led to another mad race for armaments. The lesson of 
the last war must be learned again if a repetition of that aftermath is to be 
averted. 

What, then, are we really waiting for? May I suggest that it is a lead, 
an advance taken by one who has never had his eyes bandaged with the 
cloth of nationalistic and political deceptions. Is it not a voice that we 
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are waiting to hear, the voice of one of deep understanding, the voice of a 
champion of justice? It must be justice. Nothing else will serve, for 
there can be no freedom without it. It is thoughtless, when it is not 
wicked, to talk of freedom from want—when the basic claim to justice is 
not considered first. After two thousand years, those who still ask for 
bread are offered a stone. 

Yet, when the Roman tyranny fell with crushing force upon the Jews, 
there came forth the Nazarene who gave new hope to men. Out of the 
unknown there appeared the Prince of leaders. His message was one of 
absolute justice. He came not to destroy the law but to fulfill it. He, 
the despised, rejected of men, left behind Him the memorials of a kingdom 
of thought which have been counted as the priceless treasures of a long 
civilization. And the early Christian Fathers, between the time of His cru- 
cifixion and the mission of Augustine to Britain, spread the gospel of justice 
among the men of a pagan Europe bereft of all that was worthy before His 
coming. There is scarcely a period in what is called the Dark Ages when 
the light set burning at Nazareth was not kept aglow; yet so dimly at 
times it seemed as if it would flicker out. This is one of the marvels of 
the persistency of the Christian soul to face any worldly extremity for God’s 
sake. Tyranny, persecution, torture on the rack and at the stake failed 
to kill the hope planted in the souls of men by Jesus of Nazareth. He was 
born to live in the hearts and minds of all who realized that justice was the 
key which would open the gates of the kingdom on earth. 

No other gospel, no other philosophy of which we have record has been 
submitted to the searching tests that the Nazarene’s has borne. For nearly 
twenty centuries the wisest have put the principles of it into the intellec- 
tual testing mills and found them impervious to the drills of skepticism, 
and today its adamantine strength is unimpaired by all the vicissitude of 
controversy and war, of ridicule and doubt, of apathy and ignorance; still 
to be taken in all its fullness by men for the sole purpose of destroying no 
more but fulfilling the law—the law common to all who seek the kingdom 
on earth. 

From this it must be clear that we have not to look far for a gospel. 
Our search may then be confined to that of choosing the man who is en- 
dowed with the gifts of the true missioner and who has the courage to call 
men to listen to the voice of reason. The charge we face today, which is 
made on every hand, is that the churches have failed. The very institu- 
tions that arose upon the principles of the Nazarene are in disrepute. There 
is no more unseemly spectacle than that which is enacted before us every 
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day, of men in pulpits supporting the crimes Jesus denounced. When high 
prelates of different sects ally themselves with power politicians, what 
chance is there for a missioner who would go to the soldiers with the gospel 
of the Nazarene? The failures of the last war in this respect will be multi- 
plied ten thousandfold when this strife comes to a temporary end. And 
yet there are indications which give us some hope that it may be different 
this time; indications not so clearly defined in the last war. To many it 
is evident that those on the battlefronts, and also those who stay at home, 
are sick of the slaughter and desire a radical change in the system which 
canonizes Moloch and Mammon. 


Ill 

ARE WE PREPARED then for the men when they return from the battle- 
fronts? Are we ready to answer the questions they will put to us? “Who 
is this God the churches have told us to worship?” was asked by many a 
soul-tortured creature after the last armistice. “What kind of an All- 
Father can He be who is used for the political expediency of statesmen and 
prelates?” It is time to take soundings, and they must be taken now, no 
matter what may be said about military necessity. 

Think! when the millions of men who joined the Brotherhood Movement 
in England at the beginning of the last century’ discovered that the 
churches of Great Britain gave them little or no satisfaction, a revolution 
took place which, had it not been for the Great War, might easily have 
brought about a complete change in the economic and political system. 
When the working men of England determined to conduct their own relig- 
ious services and debarred pastors from their platforms, the churches— 
Anglican and Nonconformist—began to seek ways of restoration within. 
In the poorer districts they succeeded to some extent, but all attempts 
failed in the well-to-do neighborhoods because their altars had been raised 
to Mammon. The largest subscribers feared to lose their methods of har- 


1 The Brotherhood Movement grew out of the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon meetings, 
which were organized by men attending the Nonconformist chapels. There were, more- 
over, many churches such as Whitefield’s Tabernacle, in London, that held large men’s 
meetings. One of the great leaders was Silvester Horne, who for years was the pastor ot 
Whitefield’s, and his meetings were undoubtedly models followed by the men who started 
the P.S.A. and afterwards the Brotherhood Movements. When the men took hold of 
these movements, they determined, as one of the leaders said, to “relieve the clergy of the 
trouble of discussing social problems from the pulpit, and thus enabling them to devote 
their sermons to things of the spirit.” The men’s services were simple. The Lord's 
Prayer, a reading from the Bible or New Testament, chree hymns, a speech upon any 
subject, and a Benediction—all party politics were taboo. The length of the service was 
an hour. Indeed, it followed very nearly the lines of the services practiced by th 
Stephen Girard School at Philadelphia. 
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vesting ill-gotten gains. The Phoenician god had supplanted the Man of 


the Cross. 

Suppose a Brotherhood Movement were begun in our land when the 
soldiers and sailors return, what would the churches do? Where would 
the pastors stand in relation to the desires of the men? It is when we ask 
ourselves such questions that we realize the urgency of this matter. It is 
immediate. It cannot be postponed no matter what politician is annoyed 
in the process. It is useless to look for hope from the State, for the State 
is organized especially to exploit the economic means. Indeed, it could not 
exist for a day if the men demanded justice. For justice does not permit 
the State to take from those who produce. “Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s” is a principle that 
does not permit the taxation of wealth, for Caesar can only exist upon the 
wealth he takes from the producers. 

When the men return to this country, what will they expect; what will 
they look for? After the great promises that have been made about freedom 
from want, will they be satisfied to go back to the old jobs in the murk and 
toil of factory existence? We ought to think of this now before they return 
tous. The reports that have already reached us from correspondents who 
have interviewed the men on the battlefronts reveal an almost unanimous 
hope that life will be easier for them all when they come back. What are 
we doing to make life easier for them? We are piling up a debt that we 
expect them to pay. We have uprooted their homes; we have sent their 
wives into war factories; we have neglected their children; and we have 
made life harder for their parents. Will the soldier be content to accept 
a batch of ration tickets from us, and be allotted a job in which he is ex- 
pected to produce enough to pay the debt? Those who think so are living 
in a fool’s paradise, and such thoughtlessness might easily lead to revolution 
here which would destroy every vestige of the liberty we have enjoyed. It 
is best to be frank and look ugly facts squarely in the face. 


IV 
WHAT, THEN, CAN BE DONE to make life easier for the man who returns 
expecting at least as much for himself here as our statesmen say we are 
ready to extend to those who live beyond our shores? There is only one 
way to meet his desire, and that is to relieve him of the economic pressure 
of existence such as he knew before he took up his gun. Everything has 
been thought out for the plan that should be adopted. If it is not to be 
Marx and Lenin, it must be Jesus and justice. The incompatibility of the 
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two alternatives has been exposed over and over again, and I believe thar 
the time has come when Jesus and justice will win the men far sooner than 
the nostrums of Marx. But it is not to be expected that the returning 
soldiers will experience a miracle of intuition and suddenly be illuminated 
with the yearning for justice. “They must be told what justice is. Hence, 
the need for a leader, a voice, a missioner who is not afraid of Caesar, one 
who has never been a worshipper at the shrines of Moloch and Mammon. 

It cannot be expected that the men will come out of the battles with 
their minds filled with the thought of the Nazarene. They will be so 
happy to be released from the drill sergeant and the storm and stress of the 
carnage that perhaps for some months they will have no time to think of 
their future welfare. Pensions will tide them over the first economic diff- 
culties, as they did the last time, and the victory balls will give them a 
false notion of the gratitude of those who stayed at home. Therefore, it 
is necessary to make plans now and start to work upon schemes which will 
hold their attention from the first, and which will prove to them that their 
future has been considered while they have been abroad. 

The dislocations of returning industry to a peace basis and demobiliza- 
tion of all the forces will mean that certainly not less than 50 percent of 
the most vigorous male population of the country will be affected. It may 
be urged, as it was after the last war, that their domestic burdens piled up 
by the government may be relieved by a direct capital levy. Already there 
are advocates who suggest destroying half the paper, but it may be pointed 
out that the burdens of taxation before the war were too much to be borne 
by labor. In 1939 the debt was about 40 billions—almost twice that of 
1932 when millions of men were on relief. How can the advocates of 
burning half the paper imagine that, as the debts before the war were far 
too heavy, labor can shoulder a debt of even 100 billion? There are still 
people who imagine the capitalists must bear this debt. When it is pointed 
out to these socialistically-minded folk that capital cannot pay anything 
unless labor produces the wealth, they have nothing more to say. So it 
seems from this argument that we must rely upon a totally different method 
of taxation if the burdens are to be lifted from the wealth producers. We 
need not look very far for the method by which this can be achieved. 
Indeed, it is here at hand. 

There is nothing simpler than taking rent for the use of the community 
because it is created by the community. This is the only way to relieve 
the producers of wealth from the burdens of taxation. In this method, we 
go to the root of justice. Rent, the value of land without improvements, 
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is created by the presence of the community because all are land animals 
and cannot live or work without it. From land all food, fuel, clothing, and 
shelter are produced by labor with the aid of capital, which is wealth used 
in the production of more wealth. 

But how is it to be done? There are many examples in Australia, New 
Zealand and elsewhere of attempts made in the direction of taking land 
values (rent) for the use of the community and leaving improvements free 
of the burdens of taxation. These attempts failed because they were not 
carried out completely. Still, remarkable things were done by partial 
effort. If an attempt should be made here, it should first start in each 
State of the Union. But it will be said the legislators of these States would 
soon find the vested interests opposed to any attempt to enact measures for 
the taking of rent. Alas, we know from experience in several of the States 
that this is only too true. This happened in New York and in other States, 
where the monopolists were so strong that the legislature was powerless to 
act for the welfare of the people. What, then, is to be done? How can 
we make our delegates understand that, when we send them to a legislature, 
we have not surrendered our rights? 


HERE AGAIN WE TOUCH what is fundamental in the Constitution of this 
country. The old law runs: “Grievance before supply.” This means that 
the petitions of the people must be dealt with before taxes will be voted. 
It was the exercise of this constitutional right that made this country a 
Republic, and in the history of England the people had resort to it in times 
of stress, notably when Hampden challenged Charles I’s claim to ship 
money. It is high time our political delegates learned the lesson again that 
they are the servants of the electors; but so long as the voters imagine their 
duties end at the ballot box, their elected representatives will harken to the 
voices of the interests in the lobbies of the legislatures. Hence, it is not 
to be expected that the representatives at the State capitals will call for 
grievance before supply in a crisis. But if they seek the suffrage when the 
fundamental question is the necessity of removing the grievances of the 
people before voting taxes, every candidate would be tested before polling 
day, and he would have to choose whether he would support measures for 
the relief of the people or vote to protect the interests of the monopolists. 

Oftentimes when this constitutional question has been discussed, it has 
been asked what power is left to the people if the delegates do not keep 
their pledge and, when they have taken their seats, disregard the desires of 
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the electors. Even in such a case the people are not left defenseless. The 
same constitutional principle that is laid down in grievance before supply 
is not exhausted, for it remains with the people themselves. 

Surely the Creator meant that the people were sovereign. The sense of 
absolute justice in the people is only sleeping; it is not dead. Who, then, 
will rouse it into action? Who will make the fundamental of the American 
Constitution a living force? Many voices will be raised when the men 
return from the battlefronts, and many doles and legislative sops will be 
offered to them. To whom will they lend their ears? Why, to the one 
who will appeal to their sense of justice. Every other appeal will bear the 
stamp of political trickery and knavery, and they will classify it as part of 
the old game. 

Then, if this is to be adopted as a means of securing a more equitable 
distribution of the wealth that is produced and, owing to the pressure of 
taxation on land values, forcing land into production and opening up the 
channels of equality of opportunity, it means a course of education in the 
fundamentals of production. Yes, it does. But where is the machinery 
to be found that is indispensable to such a scheme of education? It is all 
at hand, but it has never been used save in one instance, and that was when 
the Brotherhood Movement in Great Britain was in its strength. Without 
it, it would have been impossible in the short time to have introduced land 
values legislation into the House of Commons in 1909. Within two short 
years a peaceful revolution took place. Thousands of petitions went 
weekly to the Prime Minister and, as it gathered force, some of the Anglican 
churches even opened their doors to the advocates of justice. That the 
great effort failed was no fault of the people. The responsibility for its 
failure lay upon the government which was false to its pledges. There 
was no time for the people to act again because in a few years the war 
killed all effort to restore justice. 


VI 

HERE IN AMeErica the time is now ripe for a true religious movement, but 
it should be clearly understood what is meant by the words “‘a true relig- 
ious movement.” According to Lactantius, religion is that which binds 
man to an invisible Creator. This definition is so wide that it embraces 
every denomination and every sect. It makes no distinctior. between race, 
nation, or creed. Therefore, this religious movement which I suggest 1s 
one that should appeal to all denominations. 

There is no sound reason why the cause of justice should not be taken up 
by the clergy of the land. Since the turn of the century most of the 
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churches have attempted to deal with the superficial social problems, but 
few have thought it necessary to expose the causes of injustice, although 
most of the pulpits have given forth, Sabbath after Sabbath, the sayings 
of Jesus on this very question. The social problems that are discussed in 
the churches undoubtedly arise from the system which supports an unequal 
distribution of the wealth that is produced. 

Most clergymen would today agree with that statement. How many 
would accept the charge that the issue has been shirked and that all the 
time spent upon the many different aspects of the social problems has been 
wasted, so far as urging the parishioners to take action. There is no 
more significant evidence of this than the action of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the late Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, the Chief Rabbi, 
Dr. Hertz, and the Moderator of the Nonconformist churches, who to- 
gether have counselled a reform of the tax laws and boldly advocated the 
taking of land values for the benefit of the community. This means that 
at last, after more than fifty years of discussion of the question, they have 
come to realize that, if the social problems they have preached against so 
long are to be dealt with, the removal of economic injustice must come first. 

On this question the churches suffer from palsy. Only here and there 
a voice is raised on behalf of the principles laid down by the Nazarene. 
And yet, great preparations are being made for the reception of the men 
when they come home. What are these preparations? What do they 
amount to? Is there anything in them that will attract the mind of a 
man that has been seared by the horror of war? Is there in them any 
promise of a fundamental change that offers these men the hope that such 
things as they have suffered will not come again? What will the men say? 
They will say what was said by the heroes of the last war, “We fought for 
liberty and got a dole.” 

Is there any reason why the preparations that are shaping should not 
include the gospel of the Nazarene? Why do the churches hesitate? What 


have they to fear in this extremity from a free avowal of the necessity of 


justice as the true solvent of economic evils and the systems which make 
wars? They have everything to gain. All that is required is courage, but 
courage born of knowledge. Once this is realized, the educative process 
may begin with the parents, relatives and friends of those who are absent. 
Begin with them, the people who meet Sunday after Sunday, and teach 
them the true gospel, so that when their men return, they may enter house- 
holds prepared for their coming. Teach a father what he is to say in reply 
to the searching questions of the son. Teach a mother the same lesson that 
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was learned for hundreds of years after Wyclif: “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his justice; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

In such a plan as this the parents become the deputed missioners of the 
clergy—just as it was in all the periods of great revivals in England. 
Mighty things were done then but not carried through. This time— 
perhaps the last our civilization will experience—the law must be fulfilled. 
How can we go from year to year, from generation to generation, offering 
up the prayer, and glibly saying: “Thy Will be done on earth,” when we 
do not understand the words we utter and take no action that will restore 
the source of God’s bounty to his children? ‘Your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things, O ye of little faith.” It is 
time the clergy began to show faith for, when the legions return, they will 
demand fundamental change, and woe be unto us if we fail to satisfy their 


demands. 
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Primitive and Machine-Age Productivity: 
Attitudes and Practice 


By GrorcE M. Foster 


MorE THAN TWO DECADES ago Malinowski remarked that if a student of 
economics in possession of a systematic theory attempted to inquire how 
far his conclusions could be applied to primitive societies, he would search 
in vain for answers to this question on the basis of ethnological data extant, 
or if he came to conclusions, they would not be correct.* The succeeding 
years have seen anthropologists, in the course of a growth and broadening 
of the scope of their discipline, pay increasing attention to types of data 
which, if the economist will not admit as “pure economics,” are at least 
a decided improvement over the earlier accounts of technology in ethnog- 
raphies confidently labeled “Economic Life.” Anthropologists, it seems, 
have been more interested than economists in the relationship between the 
two disciplines; they have often groped in the dark, sometimes been guilty 
of brashness of attitude, and oftentimes have displayed great lack of eco- 
nomic training. Particularly aware of the diversity of human cultures 
and of the conceptual dangers inherent in the glib formulation of uni- 
versally valid cultural “laws” or “principles,” and trained in the school 
of inductive logic, anthropologists have stressed the theoretical implica- 
tions of a testing of economic theory with data from alien cultures. This 
is not surprising. What is surprising, in view of these attitudes, is that 
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those who have studied primitive societies with what they, for the most 
part, believe to be middle-of-the-road economic concepts, have come to 
the conclusion that the basic postulates of economic theory do hold good 
in such situations.” 

When it is realized that many of the “problem” areas of the world are 


characterized by a simple, non-industrial economy—in a word “primi- 
tive’”—it is apparent that whatever the theoretical weaknesses of the eco- 


'B. Malinowski, “The Primitive Economics of the Trobriand Islanders,” Economic 
Journal, 31: 1-16, 1921, p. 1. 

°“TIt is evident that the basic aspects of the Tikopia economy do correspond to the 
data of ordinary economic analysis, and can be covered by the same general propositions.” 
(R. Firth, “Primitive Polynesian Economy,” London, 1939, p. 353.) “Except for the busi- 
ness cycle itself, practically every economic mechanism and institution known to us is 
found somewhere in the primitive world.” (M. Herskovits, ““The Economic Life of Primi- 
tive Peoples,” New York, 1940, p. 448.) “The aim of this book is to show the concepts 
of economic theory must be taken as having universal validity.” (D. Goodfellow, “Princi- 
ples of Economic Sociology,”” London, 1939.) Goodfellow was an economist. 
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nomic anthropologists may be, their firm belief in the necessity of rigorous, 
empirically derived understanding of these ways of life are far from aca- 
demic. The United States has awakened at last to the fact that world 
colonial problems are partially hers, and the answers will not be found in 
intuitive generalizations inferentially arrived at from abstract principles. 
It cannot be taken for granted, a priori, that everything economic, which 
is true in Oskaloosa, is also true in Timbuctu. Nor can it be assumed 
that what is true in Oskaloosa is right or best for Timbuctu. The solu- 
tion of world economic problems in part depends on an understanding of 
the intricacies of the systems of simpler peoples, and, equally important, 
the basic drives and values behind them. 

This paper is concerned with one characteristic of modern capitalism, 
that of voluntary, conscious limitation of production, whatever and who- 
ever the cause, and attempts to determine to what extent this is character- 
istic of primitive groups. Because of culturally-determined factors the 
maximum productive possibilities of our science and technology are far 
from realized, even in wartime; the hypothetical economic man of the 
economist is economic only in an individual and selfish sense. Do primi- 
tive peoples likewise fail to take advantage of their technologies, and if 
so to what extent? Or, within their limits do they more nearly realize, 
or believe they realize, maximum production than we do? 

Before going farther it is desirable to define the terms “primitive” and 
“primitive economy.” As used in anthropological literature, “primitive” 
means “‘non-literate” and includes those people who at the time of their 
discovery by Western Europeans had no system of writing and no recorded 
history. This criterion is not perfect. The technologically simplest peo- 
ples, such as the Australians, the Bushmen of South Africa, and the in- 
habitants of Tierra del Fuego, are classed with the advanced native king- 
doms of Africa, which in terms of social and economic organization were 
as complex as many groups with writing. The Maya and Aztec, with 
picture writing, were emerging from a “primitive” state, while the far 
larger Inca Empire, lacking writing, was still “primitive.” In economic 
studies it is perhaps better to consider “‘primitive” those systems which are 
non-industrial, in which machine technology is unimportant, and in which 
money plays relatively little part. In such societies most individuals are 
concerned primarily with food production for their own use, and handi- 
crafts and trade, though important, are secondary. Thus, in the economic 
sense, “primitive” is a broader and more inclusive term than in the usual 
anthropological sense, and would include some literate societies, although 
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such literacy would be limited to very few persons within such a group. 
With these points in mind, and cognizant of the dangers in generalizing 
for all primitives, certain characteristics of economies of this type may 
be pointed out. The list is merely suggestive, by no means complete, nor 
does it necessarily reflect the views of all other anthropologists. 


Small to medium-sized groups; only rarely dense populations. 

Close dependence on environment; environment much more a 
limiting factor than in our society. 

Production usually is on the basis of individual work, or the co- 
operation of a few individuals. 

Most production is of goods for immediate consumption, of which 
food is the main item; a relatively small proportion of production 
is of capital goods. 

Co-operation is of a horizontal rather than a vertical nature, i.e., 
each individual does the same type of work as the next, as illus- 
trated by co-operative hoeing parties in fields. 

Craft specialization except among the simplest peoples is common, 
and is of the handicraft type; the craftsman makes the entire 
object; the productive process is not divided into stages or steps 
for different individuals. 

The individual worker has relatively great freedom. He is com- 
pelled by the needs of self and family, but within these limits 
he works when he wishes; his fate is not tied up with a large 
group, and a strike or lockout cannot keep him from work 
against his will. 

There is no productive rhythm of the business cycle type. Break- 
downs in the primitive productive cycle are caused by environ- 
mental factors, such as drouths or migration of game. 

Lack of “scientific” concepts or understanding of true nature of 
cause and effect. Thus, magical rites, though of course distin- 
guished from work, are considered necessary parts of the pro- 
ductive process. 

Property concepts: land usually owned communally by the group 
among simplest peoples; individual or family ownership among 
more advanced groups. Individual ownership of clothing, orna- 
ments, tools, incorporeal objects (such as rights to magical 
formulae or songs); individual rights to food appear less well 
marked than in our society, though of course important. Thus, 
a group with well-marked private property concepts may recog- 
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nize the right of the hungry individual to take food when ayail- 
able. 

11. Exchange usually is direct, usually by barter. Elementary forms 
of money such as cowrie shells or cacao beans in some places; 
sometimes large formal markets as in Africa and Mexico. Pro- 
fessional traders and middlemen in certain areas. The important 
implications of the lack of a money economy are discussed in the 
conclusions. 

12. Profit motif sometimes well-developed; probably absent among the 
simplest peoples. Usually poorly-developed ideas about rent, 
interest, and wages. 


As stated, the purpose of this paper is to consider cultural factors which 
may interfere with maximum productivity of the group. In our society 
examples, to name but a few, would be “make work” rules of the feather- 
bedding type, resistance to capital improvement because of fear of techno- 
logical unemployment, cut-backs in production caused by lessened demand 
in time of depression, limitation of farm quotas because of low prices, and 
some types of monopolistic agreements. 

Among primitives culturally-determined factors are fewer, though by 
no means lacking. Most frequently they take the form of tabus against 
doing certain types of work at certain periods, or lie in the realm of lack 
of incentive because of rapidly diminishing utility. As for the expression 
“full” or “maximum” productivity, I would understand by it the most 
efficient utilization of men and tools over a period of time, perhaps a year, 
taking into consideration the “demands” of the society as determined 
by its cultural values. To many people a little more leisure is worth 
more than the effort necessary to obtain a new hat. Most efficient utiliza- 
tion of men and tools might require 54 hours a week for a period of weeks, 
followed by 30 hours for other periods (the cyclical round of the farmer, 
requiring more work in summer than winter, is illustrative). Such a 
definition would take into consideration the factor of fatigue, and the 
need for rest and vacation once or more times a year. 


Anthropologists generally divide primitive groups into rough categories 
on the basis of subsistence techniques: (1) hunting-fishing-gathering peo- 
ples, (2) herding peoples, (3) agricultural peoples. “Stages” of evolution 
are not implied; in point of time it is obviously true that gathering cultures 
came first. The division is not hard and fast. Hunting-fishing-gathering 
means any group that lives primarily by one, two, or all three of these 
exploiting techniques. Some gathering groups practice sporadic agricul- 
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ture; agricultural peoples sometimes hunt, fish, or gather, and often keep 
domestic animals. Generally, populations in the first category are sparsest, 
and techniques most poorly developed. The opposite is true for agricul- 
tural peoples, and herders usually occupy an intermediate position. Because 
among primitive peoples and those with simple technologies subsistence 
activities occupy relatively such a large part of productive time, it seems 
convenient to examine the problem presented here in terms of these three 
categories. Unfortunately, data bearing on this type of inquiry are almost 
as lacking as the data for which Malinowski cried many years ago. Per- 
sonal questioning of several anthropologists has partially remedied the 
lacunae in the published record, but the conclusions reached must be con- 
sidered tentative until the evidence is more nearly complete. 


I 


Hunting-fishing-gathering Peoples 
Tue InpIANs of western United States, Canada and Alaska, the Eskimo, 
the Indians of southern South America, the Bushmen of South Africa, 
the Australians, and scattered groups in Malaysia and India are illustrative 
of this basic economy. Characteristic are small local groups and absolutely 
sparse populations, poorly developed arts and crafts, few tools, houses 


lacking or limited to windbreaks, bark slab huts, or tents; nomadic or 
semi-nomadic existence over an area with recognized boundaries (but 
some groups have permanent dwellings). The food quest is the primary 
occupation and concern. Communal and individual hunts, gathering of 
acorns, nuts, tubers, wild fruits, fishing in either stream, lake, or ocean, 
are common practices. Population appears to be limited by Malthusian 
checks, and periods of hunger and starvation are frequent. A natural 
failure in food means starvation for someone; each individual and family 
therefore exert every effort to gather as much food as possible. The 
limited economic data on these simplest cultures indicate few cultural 
checks to maximum production. This is true for the typical seed gathering 
peoples of Nevada, where technology, simple as it is, appears to be well 
adapted to this hostile environment. A passion for gambling is perhaps 
the only significant factor which in any way prevented a man from utiliz- 
ing his time in the most efficient manner.* The Naskapi of Labrador con- 
tinually pursue herds of caribou, the flesh of which constitutes their prin- 
cipal aliment. Feasting following a kill is succeeded by long periods of 
hunger, and some individuals die of hunger nearly every year. What 


* Evaluation communicated by J. W. Steward. 
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appears to be lack of foresight in the resistance to drying meat for preser- 
vation, a technique known, may in reality be due to the fact that the man 
must pull the sled loaded with his limited possessions; his strength is not 
sufficient to cope with significant quantities of food. Apparently the 
Naskapi get about as much out of their environment as known techniques 
permit. Unwise allocation of time, or stringent tabus against certain 
activities at stated times, would result in increased starvation.* 

But we cannot conclude that there is no waste effort among the simplest 
peoples. Occasionally the natural environment is sufficiently generous 
so that the existence margin is not as slender as in the cases given, thus 
allowing more leeway for restrictions on production. The west coast of 
United States, Canada, and the Alaskan panhandle is such an area. Among 
the Yuki Indians of California individuals of both sexes were severely 
limited in their activities during certain periods. A man could not hunt 
or engage in other strenuous activity for about two weeks following the 
birth of a child to his wife, nor could he cut wood while she was preg- 
nant. Girls at the time of first menstruation were secluded for a period 
of one or more months, and during subsequent periods until the menopause, 
women were severely curtailed in activities. In the more northern Cali- 
fornia tribes they were reputed to have spent up to a fourth of their time 
during this period of life in isolated menstrual huts. Twice a year, winter 
and summer, each local Yuki group spent four nights in the dance house 
singing and dancing, for the magical purpose of insuring abundant acorn 
harvests. Presumably little work was done during the days. Winter 
initiations of boys occupied periods of perhaps weeks, taking the time of 
both boys and men. However, boys were instructed in arts and crafts, 
so the time consumed was not a complete economic loss.° It is impossible 
to measure the total economic loss entailed by such activities and super- 
stitions not essential to production, but compared to both the Naskapi and 
the Nevada Indians, it would appear to be significant.® 

With a few exceptions one concludes that hunters, fishers, and gatherers 
are so near the starvation level that they cannot afford the luxury of much 
limitation of production, either consciously or unconsciously, and that 
they get about the largest output possible from their technologies, down 
to the last beetle and grub. 


4 Evaluation communicated by W. D. Strong. 

5 From the author’s field notes. 

6 The Indians of British Columbia and the Alaskan panhandle had similar or superior 
food advantages, which resulted in the accumulation of much “wealth” beyond utilitarian 
needs in the form of copper plaques and blankets, giving rise to the well-known and often- 
described potlatch. 
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Herding Peoples 

ILLUSTRATIVE ARE the reindeer nomads of northern Asia and Europe, the 
sheep-goat-cattle-camel nomads of central Asia, the horse-camel-goat 
groups of the Arabian peninsula and North Africa, and the cattle cultures 
of East Africa. Herders were lacking in the New World before Columbus, 
although the alpaca and llama were accessories to the basic agricultural 
economy of the Andean region. The introduction of the horse resulted 
in the typical Plains horse culture, popularized in fiction, and a corre- 
sponding phenomenon in Patagonia. Obviously great differences in culture 
exist among these peoples. Generally they are characterized by mobility, 
portable dwellings, dependence on milk and/or meat of a principal animal, 
and little use of vegetable foods. The American Indians with horses are 
atypical in that they actually remained hunters; the horse merely enabled 
them to increase their range and capacity to kill. 

As in the case of the peoples in category I, good data here are also 
lacking. It would appear, however, that every effort is made to maintain 
and increase the size of herds, the mark of wealth. Size of herds is limited 
by environment, danger of raids from enemies, or physical capacity on the 
part of owners to care for the animals. Nomads often go without suffi- 
cient food for considerable periods to avoid killing animals, and thus 
reduce their capital available for future production. Irrational selection 
of animals is a point to consider with regard to getting the most out of 
technology. Among the Arabs, for reasons of prestige, horses are the most 
valued creatures, even though they are recognized to have less endurance 
and less material utility than camels. They are pampered, and herds are 
maintained at the cost of much work which might be better directed to 
enlarging the herds of camels. Prestige factors among primitives are often 
as important as in our own society. 

Some groups depend upon domestication to the exclusion of agriculture, 
but still are not truly nomadic. The negroid Masai of Kenya Colony and 
the Toda of the Nilgiri Hills of southern India are examples. The latter 
are well known outside of anthropological circles because they constitute 
one of the few examples of true polyandry. They are of importance in this 
discussion because of their obstinate refusal (to our way of thinking) 


to better their economic status by taking advantage of techniques known 
to them and abandoning certain rigid tabus. The Toda live in a state of 
economic and social symbiosis with three other tribes: they are pastoral, the 
Badaga agriculturalists, the Kota artisans, and the Kurumba food gatherers 
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and sorcerers. Toda economic and ritual life centers around cattle; the 
sacred dairies are their temples, and their keepers the priests. Neither agri- 
culture nor hunting and gathering are practiced, and anything to do with 
cattle is tabu to women. Men build houses and cook; in short, woman’ 
economic function essentially is limited to reproduction, sewing, sweeping, 
and a few other minor tasks. Female infanticide keeps the population 
down and explains functioning polyandry.” Such slight use of women, 
usually very hard workers in primitive societies, appears to be a case of 
serious limitation of productive processes, even within the confines of ; 
limited technology. Similar tabus against doing the work of the other 
sex are found among most primitives, but usually they are much less 
stringent and result in a fair balance of work. The Toda illustrate another 
point. They are acquainted with many other techniques—hunting, gather- 
ing, agriculture, and handicrafts. Each Toda from childhood has seen 
these other activities, and each probably could farm or make a pot with 
little if any additional instruction. All these activities are possible in the 
environment of the Nilgiri Hills. On the basis of evidence available it 
would appear that abolition of female infanticide, the removal of tabus 
against women cooking and handling milk products, and payment of less 
attention to time-consuming ritual would give time for agriculture, handi- 
crafts, and exploitation of wild products—in short, a better balanced 
economy with more good things that a Toda might conceivably want. 
Thus, in studies of this type we must distinguish between “known” tech- 
nologies and “habitually used” technologies. Understanding of cultural 
resistance to the adoption of new methods is essential in any program to 
better the lot of backward people. Usually, peoples geographically ad- 
jacent and in which considerable tribal specialization may prevail do not 
show the wide divergency in basic economy found in the Nilgiri Hills. In 
it we may discern the force of the Indian caste system with its powerful 
restrictions on group activities. Altogether, the Toda and their neighbors 
would seem to be one of the outstanding examples of people who, through 
hardening of cultural arteries, have failed to avail themselves in anything 
like a full degree of their technologies, either “known” or “habitually 
used.” 


Agricultural Peoples 


AGRICULTURE IS CHARACTERISTIC of the northern two-thirds of South 
America, all Central America, eastern United States, most of central 


7 Data on the Nilgiri Hills tribes is taken from D. Mandelbaum, “Culture Change 
Among the Nilgiri Tribes,” American Anthropologist, 43: 19-26, 1941. 
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and southern Africa, southern and southeastern Asia, and Oceania. Save 
for the llama and alpaca, for packing and wool, no important domestic 
animals existed in the New World. In the other areas enumerated, pigs, 
cattle, goats, sheep and other animals are common, but only in southern 
Asia and Malaysia are animals combined with agriculture in the use of 


the plow. 
An agricultural economy does not inevitably result in a dense population 


and corresponding development of material and social culture, but there 
is a positive correlation. Agriculture gives a more certain food supply 
than a simpler food economy, and a sedentary life is more conducive to 
cultural elaboration than one in which all participants live, so to speak, 
out of suitcases. The relatively certain food supply, due in part to the 
fact that most agricultural staples lend themselves to storage, removes 
the immediate need for a continual food quest and gives leisure for arts 
and science, often resulting in inventions and discoveries which further 
increase the productivity and well-being of the group. Ethnological data 
amply prove that stark necessity is not the most common mother of in- 
vention. Therefore, agricultural groups ought to be able to allow them- 
selves the luxury of not fully exploiting their technologies and environ- 
ments. No very good correlation, however, seems to exist. 

The author’s experience with a Mexican group, the Popoluca of Vera- 
cruz, failed to reveal any cultural factors which seriously restrict pro- 
duction. In fact, the opposite is true; a very efficient use of time and 
equipment is made by all members of the society. Sufficient land is avail- 
able for everyone, though, because of the time factor, that at a distance 
from the village is less desirable. Maize is the staple, and has a high 
exchange value, though less than beans and coffee. Men primarily work 
in the fields, and climate makes possible agricultural activities during all 
of the year; while in the field, men work long hours, and they work hard. 
They also build houses, sometimes weave baskets, carry wood, and tend 
horses and mules. Women do customary household chores, weave cloth 
and baskets, make pots, and also spend much time in the fields. No tabus 
prevent members of one sex from doing the work of the other, and an 
awareness of the desirability of efficient production, and knowledge of 
what makes it, seem to exist. Houses are staunch and durable, clothing 
adequate for all save the coldest days, starvation is unknown, and a suff- 
cient economic surplus accrues to make possible purchase of axes, machetes, 
flashlights, and other products of a distant industrial economy. Minor 
tabus and rituals surround agriculture, but none is time-consuming. Each 
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individual goal is to obtain as much produce from the field as possible; 
no one was ever known to have too much. It should be pointed out that 
the Popoluca are fully cognizant of the value of money, and one crop, 
coffee, is raised primarily for cash sale (not barter, traditional with beans), 
It appears that the Popoluca, confronted simultaneously with a ready 
market for a product they grow with relative ease, and knowledge of and 
desire to possess articles obtainable only through purchase, have been 
stirnulated to get the highest productivity out of their technology.’ It 
would be interesting to see if this pattern holds in other contact situations, 

Relatively good African data suggest much less efficiency, in spite of 
a strong tradition of specialization and exchange, and the frequent desire 
to make a profit. In East Africa cattle occupy somewhat the same 
emotional and economic position of horses among the Arabs. They are 
scrawny, produce little milk, are subject to disease, yet they represent the 
ideal of value, and men spend a large part of their time tending and 
admiring them, leaving women with a large part of the agricultural work 
in addition to household tasks and handicrafts. Cattle are rarely killed 
for food, but of course are eaten after ritual slaughterings, and when 
they die of old age or disease. Agricultural products furnish the bulk 
of food. 

Good data are available for the Bemba, a Central Bantu tribe of North- 
eastern Rhodesia.® They practice a migratory digging stick tillage (fields 
are allowed to lie fallow to regain fertility and new land is cleared), and 
keep cattle. Society is stratified into a class of nobility headed by the 
chief, and commoners. In spite of fairly good land and sound agricul- 
tural techniques, the Bemba are said to be the least well-fed of African 
peoples. Chronic malnutrition and a starvation diet during a part of 
each year is the rule. The Bemba intake of food is about half that con- 
sidered necessary for mine employees in the Rhodesian copper belt. Yet 
the average man works only about four hours a day, and a woman six. 
Why don’t the Bemba work harder, eat more, and enjoy better health? 
This raises the question of both ability and incentives to work; obviously 
it is impossible to generalize and say that the less food one has the harder 
he will work.*° Richards suggests that this apparent laziness may be due 


8 From the author’s field notes. Also see G. Foster, “A Primitive Mexican Economy,” 
New York, 1942. 

9 A. Richards, “Land, Labour and Diet in Northern Rhodesia,” London, 1939. 

10 Simple and wasteful as agricultural techniques appear, they still may be reasonably 
efficient. “‘Closest examinations of the indigenous techniques (of East Africa) have been 
made with the result that Europeans have found that it is no easy matter to discover 
better methods.” Goodfellow, op. cit., p. 237. 
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to diet deficiencies. The Bemba are caught in a vicious circle; because 
they don’t get enough food they aren’t strong enough to work hard enough 
to obtain sufficient food. Perhaps on this level, where each individual is 
conditioned from childhood to expect an empty stomach often, hunger 
is not the stimulus that we imagine it to be toward the production of food. 
The situation may be a broad-scale parallel to cases in the experience of 
most Americans: the effort necessary to prepare food sometimes looms 
larger than the potential satisfaction, and one goes to bed hungry. 


IV 


Tribute Payments and Productivity 

ANOTHER FACTOR also is important. The Bemba commoner sees no reason 
to accumulate food beyond a certain point; in fact, he is afraid to do so. 
To be much better off than one’s fellows is dangerous, and a man who is 
full when others are hungry is believed to have used sorcery. Moreover, 
Bemba chiefs receive tribute in kind from all commoners under their juris- 
diction, though precise quotas apparently are not set. The greater the 
individual productivity the greater the possibility of increased tribute 
levies. Hence, a Bemba, often truthfully, stresses his poverty. “We've 
simply swept the granary clean,” is a remark often heard. Chiefs them- 
selves aim at only enough food production to maintain a secure position. 
“They definitely do not try to produce (in their own fields) the maximum 
amount of food possible each year.”*1 The amount left over from the 
preceding year helps determine the size of the new garden. On the other 
hand it is in the chief’s interest to have his people produce more efficiently 
because it means more and easier tribute. Thus, two opposing forces are 
working against each other: the chief exhorting his people to raise more 
crops, and the commoners reluctant to do so because of uncertainty as to 
how much of the surplus will be asked of them. At the present time it 
is true that tribute is not overly burdensome, and it is impossible to deter- 
mine amounts in earlier times, which were undoubtedly larger. But the 
ingrained thought patterns of tribute payments, and the dangers inherent 
in having too much wealth, continue to the present to affect the pro- 
ductivity of the individual. 

In the Lake region of East Africa social stratification seems to have 
deleterious effect. Here ten per cent of the population is a herding, non- 
agricultural caste which rules the remaining ninety per cent of sedentary 
farmers. Since the superior caste demands and gets about as much tribute 

"! Richards, op. cit., p. 215. 
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in the form of grain as the farmers produce above their bare needs, there 
is little incentive to work too hard. 

An interesting parallel with our own society can be drawn where an 
unwise tax policy is believed by many to discourage production because 
the slight opportunity for extra profit does not justify the risk and effort 
beyond a certain point. 

Evidence from Melanesia suggests a happier state of affairs. Among the 
Trobriand Islanders in pre-white times, individuals strove to produce yam 
crops as large as possible, with the result that often half of the produce 
rotted in the storehouses, fulfilling only the function of bringing prestige 
to the farmer as an able cultivator. Unfortunately, since yams cannot 
be carried over into the following year, such energy is no guard against a 
bad season. 

Economic data on the Tikopia, a Polynesia group in the Solomon Islands, 
is perhaps the most complete of any primitive group, thanks to Firth’s 
fine monograph.** More than 1,200 people live on an island of about three 
square miles. Taro is the staple food, and fishing is of great importance. 
Land is cut, burned, planted, and periodically allowed to lie idle. Firth 
feels that about as much is gotten out of it as is possible with known tech- 
niques. “The taro resources . . . might possibly be increased by adopting 

. irrigation and conservation to tide over periods of small precipita- 
tion. But this would require a radical change in their methods of cultiva- 
tion, and would need specific instruction by an external agency.”** Again, 
“the correlation of material culture and technology . . . with their nat- 
ural environment is very close. They (the Tikopia) have utilized the 
properties of available substances for appropriate ends.”** Work is hon- 
orable, and the Tikopia are conscious of the economic desirability of work- 
ing hard. Frequently they urge fellow workers to hurry up, and a spirit 
of rivalry is marked. Individuals and groups boastingly call attention to 
both quality and quantity of their work, whatever form it may take. 


Ritual in Production 
THe pata of Malinowski and Firth are particularly interesting because of 
the light shed on the factor of ritual in production. Among the Tro- 
briand Islanders the magician supervises each stage of agriculture, tells 
men when to clear, burn, plant, and harvest. Stragglers are not permitted 


12 Firth, op. cit. 
13 Tbid., p. 50. 
14 Tbid., p. 80. 
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to engage in any of the activities after the signal to stop. Several three- 
day ritual periods of no work accompany the agricultural round, and 
women are excluded from some types of work. “‘It is easy to see that the 
magician performs manifold and complex functions, and that his claim to 
‘master of the garden’ is not an empty one. What is now the economic 
importance of his functions? The natives believe deeply that through 
his magic he controls the forces of nature, and they also believe that he 
ought to control the work of man. To start a new stage of gardening 
without magical inauguration is, for them, unthinkable. Thus, his magical 
power exercised side by side with their work, his magical co-operation, so 
to speak, inspires them with confidence in success and gives them a power- 
ful impulse to work.”*° Malinowski thinks better production results than 
if initiative were left to individuals. 

Firth’s data clearly indicate that ritual is time-consuming and hamper- 
ing. Funeral restrictions affect food production since they frequently 
include absentation from canoe fishing, a principal occupation. “The 
manufacture of a net is interspersed by ceremonies which place the net 
under the tutelage of an ancestor or diety, and which have the effect of 
lengthening the time taken in completing the net.”*® And again, “Ritual 
enters as a limiting factor in production. Sex tabus restrict the entry 
of women into certain crafts or assign to them specific tasks; other tabus 
regulate the behavior of individuals while they are actually engaged in 
work. The bodily movements of bonito fishermen, for instance, are re- 
strained in detail when they are on the fishing grounds by a series of rules 
which have their sanctions in religious beliefs and mythology.”** Firth 
subscribes to Malinowski’s “‘confidence theory” of ritual and magic, though 
not without reservations. “It is clear that in Tikopia, granted the present 
technique and knowledge of resources, the ritual system is a positive factor 
in the situation of production, contributing directly to the organization 
and indirectly affecting the output. In this sense it might be classed as 
part of the technique of production, being one of the given factors in a 
total situation. But ritual is more accurately to be regarded as an au- 
tonomous element, parallel to technique . . . from this point of view, 
though not to be described as an inefficient or wrongly oriented branch of 
technique, the ritual beliefs and practices may have some negative influence 
upon technical advance.””?® 


*® Malinowski, op. cit., p. 5. 
16 Firth, op. cit., p. 98. 

17 Ibid., p. 150. 

18 Ibid., p. 185. 
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As far as attitudes are concerned, it is of no importance whether ritual 
techniques are limiting or conducive to increased production. From the 
native viewpoint, ritual is part of the productive process, and failure to 
observe it lays the individual open to possible if not certain failure. Thus, 
a fundamental distinction between our production-limiting practices and 
those of ritual type of primitives is apparent. We are fully cognizant 
of what we do; they think, at least, that they are furthering production, 
and not restricting it. 

VI 


Conclusions 

WHaT CONCLUSIONS can be drawn from this brief survey? First, it is 
clear that primitive economies rarely if ever realize maximum production 
in the sense of the definition given, though at times they approach it. 
Culturally-determined factors limiting production doubtless can be found 
in all societies. It appears that peoples on the hunting-fishing-gathering 
level are those with the fewest practices of this type, and this is due to the 
survival need of all possible effort to obtain food. But it does not follow 
that those primitives with a more stable and productive economy will 
automatically allow themselves the luxury of unwise utilization of time 
and equipment. In some cases, exemplified by the Bemba, primitives are 
conscious of the fact that they are not getting maximum productivity, 
and have their reasons for not doing so. More often production is re- 
stricted (possibly) by ritual factors which the native at least thinks are 
helping him to obtain more than he otherwise would. Sometimes, as in 
the case of the Popoluca, we have what appears to be an economy rational 
in every sense of the word. And apparently never do we find a case in 
which primitives deliberately hold back for fear of producing more than 
can be utilized. 

Accepting the evidence as indicating that among primitives there are 
fewer culturally-determined factors limiting the efficiency of production, 
and certainly far fewer conscious factors, than in our society, the final 
question remaining is “why?” Paradoxically, the same basic attitude 
among both primitives and civilized persons seems to be responsible for the 
differing results. Most individuals, primitive or civilized, are interested 
in maximizing personal income, and their activities are directed toward 
that end. Among peoples with primitive economies, such income almost 
always takes the form of “real” goods, to be consumed by the producer 
or traded for other articles. In our society, income is thought of in terms 
of money. The individual and the corporation are interested primarily in 
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the monetary return, because this is the form in which income to them 
is most useful. The farmer with full bins in a year of bumper crops has 
produced more real income than if he and his neighbors had planted less, 
yet in all likelihood his money income is low. The factory worker is 
primarily interested in his pay check, and not his total contribution to the 
world’s wealth. And the corporation is interested in a favorable annual 
report to its stockholders, and not in increasing production without a 
corresponding rise in profits. Among primitives it happens that maximum 
income, in terms of “real” goods, usually corresponds with maximum 
production. In a money economy maximum production often if not 
usually results in lowered income as far as the single individual or corpora- 
tion is concerned, even though in the long run it is apparent that the 
material well-being of the group depends upon ever-increasing production. 
It thus appears that a money economy, which makes possible total pro- 
duction on a scale undreamed of among simple peoples, also carries a germ 
which can have very serious consequences by causing men to think of 
wealth and well-being in terms only of money, and not the goods which 
money represents. 

Without exploring the ramifications of the idea, it may be suggested 
that the concept of income in terms of money versus “real” goods is one 
of the best criteria to distinguish primitive and industrial economies. Some 
primitive groups, particularly in Africa, have strongly developed monetary 
practices, and large markets in which the individual with sufficient money 
can buy almost anything he needs. Yet even in such situations the indi- 
vidual thinks of his wealth and income in terms of the productivity of 
his fields, the yield of his trees, and the number of wives and cattle he 
owns. Such wealth is not evaluated in terms of the prevailing monetary 
units. Conversely, in the United States, at least, wealthy persons are apt 
to think of their holdings, be they securities, land, or buildings, in terms 
of their dollar value. Or, stated differently, in our society wealth is cal- 
culated in terms of a claim or title to goods, rather than the goods them- 
selves. 


Returning to the thought of maximizing income, it is apparent that at 
the base of the concept is the desire for security. Maximum income, either 
in “real” goods or money, strengthens this security. Therefore the indi- 
vidual will do all within his power to maintain and increase his own in- 
come. An essential difference between primitive and modern societies 
throws further light on this point. Primitive societies are basically 
“static.” Father, son, and grandson all live in the same environment, and 
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conditions of life do not change rapidly enough to be perceptible. 
“Vested” interests probably occur to some degree in all groups. But among 
primitives, once the individual has a status and rights, he need fear losing 
them only by the play of the same rules of the game by which he estab- 
lished himself.*® He need not fear having his security cut out from under 
him by a changing world, with changing productive techniques, demands, 
rights, and privileges. The jockeying for position which may occur is not 
affected by an evolving society. With a business cycle absent, the indi- 
vidual does not fear technological unemployment; he never finds his way 
of earning a livelihood destroyed by cultural factors over which he has 
no control. He does not have to fight for his existence by insisting upon 
practices admittedly unsound from the wide social point of view, but 
which he believes essential to him as an individual. Finally, in primitive 
societies the individual usually works for himself. Self-interest makes it 
clear that he suffers if he loafs; he may decide that the values derived by 
so doing exceed those of a full stomach, but the decision is his to make. 

Finally, it appears that the desire to maximize income is characteristic 
of all economies, primitive or industrial. This drive is primarily respon- 
sible for differing productive efficiency in the two groups because in one 
wealth and income are conceived of in terms of “real” goods, and in the 
other in terms of “claim” goods (capital claims). 


19 Two final points deserve mention. Among many peoples who hunt, regardless of 
the category in which they may be classified, the belief exists that game animals are the 
gift of supernatural powers who wish humans to have as much as they need, but no more. 
If game is killed to excess, these supernatural powers cause the animals to disappear and 
hunger follows. This tabu is tacit recognition of the dangers of over-hunting, and pre- 
vents wanton slaughter with its dire economic consequences. A final case is interesting 
because it is conceptually so similar to work-stoppages in a machine economy, and atypical 
to most primitive societies. In Samoa powerful guilds of canoe and house builders de- 
veloped, of whom the chiefs were the chief victims or beneficiaries, depending on circum- 
stances. The chief must have large, elegant houses and fine canoes: only guild carpenters 
can make them, and all carpenters must be guild members. When the chief wishes con- 
struction, he enters a contract with a master builder, in which rights and obligations of 
both parties are stated. Should the guild members become irritated with the chief they 
simply walk off the job, leaving a sign on the unfinished building or canoe, and no other 
guild members will complete it. The chief is completely at the mercy of the guild, and 
only profuse apologies and additional compensation will result in resumption of the work. 
This “strike” is comparable in every sense to those of our society, and the position of the 
guilds would seem to be about on a par with our strongest unions. (Cf. P. Buck, “Samoan 
Material Culture,” Honoluiu, 1930, p. 89.) 
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By EuGENE L. BELISLE 


THE VALIDITY of an information policy is determined by its effective con- 
formity, not only to the concepts but also to the structure and technology 
of the organization in which the flow of information must take place. 

America’s primary unsolved problem of the war and post-war periods 
is that of developing an information policy capable of utilizing to the 
fullest possible degree the greatest potential which we possess—conscience, 
or private judgment—as the driving force for rational construction and 
functioning of the central structure of social organization. That con- 
struction and its direction are increasingly being demanded as the need 
to use technology better and more fully, in war and peace, has grown. 

The right of conscience, of private judgment, is the fundamental prin- 
ciple underlying the idea of a democratic society. From the principle 
and practice of private judgment springs creative criticism.1 Creative 
criticism frees social intelligence from prior error maintained by the ideo- 
logical authority of obsolescent institutions. Free social intelligence, 
translated into organized social action, creates new social patterns and in- 
stitutions in constant competition with established ones, forcing them to 
progress toward higher efficiency or to give way to the new. Democratic 
society, as a whole, thereby has achieved thus far a flexibility allowing 
it to undertake continuous evolutionary change, in ideas, technology and 
institutional structure. 

The right of conscience, of private judgment, means nothing without 
access to information. Historically, American democracy added the goal 
of free public education to earlier democratic goals, such as freedom of 
speech, press, assembly and social compact, with the aim of establishing 
freedom and equality among the members of the society as regards access 
to knowledge. 

In its war crisis, American democracy faces an accumulation of un- 
solved social-economic problems. It is generally recognized that the 
critical nature of these problems results from lags in social organization 
to re-interpret democratic concepts in conformity with technological 
change. The dominant complex of institutional structures which com- 
prise American society today conforms neither to the concepts which his- 
torically animate the society, nor to the technology which the society 


‘Cf. President Roosevelt, address, Dec. 9, 1942. 
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is attempting to use. Currently, our society is an anarchy of inorganic 
institutional superstructures thrust up, out of, and dissolving into, a 
swampy and amorphous base of social disorganization, resulting from the 
disintegration of its earlier organic community bases. 

British planners seem to recognize the problem only in terms of a 
desirable post-war social reorganization.? Radical revision of the exist- 
ing complex of institutional structures under unified administrative direc- 
tion or control, however, has already been forced in sweeping fashion by 
the sheer need for efficient exploitation of technology to win the war and 
the peace. The problem is now that of making the developing adminis- 
trative structure conform to the requirements and reflect the potentialities 
of free individual and social intelligence and energy. 

Democracy’s faith is the faith that man is by nature sufficiently im- 
pelled to seek.truth, and sufficiently endowed with the means of recog- 
nizing truths when free to seek knowledge, as to make a society based 
upon enlightened conscience (informed private judgment) the eminently 
practical—treally the only practical—society. One of the sources of this 
faith was a pragmatic observation of history. Now democracy faces the 
test of total historical competition with societies that have undertaken an 
attempt at total organization of their human resources under authoritarian 
hierarchies for maximum exploitation of technology, with the aim of 
world conquest. By this competition, we are likewise forced to under- 
take maximum organization of our social power. 


I 
INFORMATION IS THE SPEARHEAD of organization. It must precede, 
direct and co-ordinate the organized action of human beings. In war- 
time, access to information necessarily must be limited. Difficult though 
the problem of defining censorship policy in a democracy may be, the 
more arduous and pressing problem is that of organization and distribu-, 
tion of unrestricted information in such a way as to enable conscience, 


== . The fascist and Nazi systems,” British democrats have pointed out, “are 


otcempting to meet this disintegration by a rigid hierarchical structure . . .; our 
answer must be a redefinition of the responsibilities and claims of the individual 2 as an 
individual and above all . . . of the various types of groups, in such a way as to give 
society a fresh unifying concept. . «+ The basic problem of re-integration is to relate 
people’s lives effectively and cuntionnwusly to these six planes of social organization: 
(1) the individual as individual, (2) the family or everyday group, (3) the local com- 
munity or functional sections of it, (4) the regional community or regional associations, 
(5) the nation or national associations, and (6) the commonwealth, or international 
associations, in order that everyone can feel himself part of a comprehensive and enduring, 
yet flexible and growing human order.” “The New Pattern,” Political and Economic 
Planning, London, September, 1941. 
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private judgment, to perform its fundamental critical and creative func- 
tion. In this respect also, war makes acute a problem that has been 
chronic. 

Individuals, groups and institutions with self-serving propagandistic 
aims have seized the historical initiative in exploiting modern techniques 
and media for distribution of ideas, opinions, and information and in 
capitalizing on social psychology and opinion research for purposes of 
public opinion control. Individuals and agencies pursuing only the 
earnest policy of serving private judgment with unbiased or multiple 
sources of information—“both sides of the question’’—have lagged in 
adapting educational theory and methods to new technology. It took 
a long time, for example, for our universities to grasp the fact that they 
could not compete for radio audiences by employing traditional class- 
room methods in broadcasts as long as listeners were offered more attrac- 
tive fare by advertisers who had studied the wants and listening habits 
of radio audiences. Indeed, it took some time for educational tradi- 
tionalists to grasp the import of radio to the ideological development of 
the masses of the people. When educational agencies undertook to 
study the wants and listening habits of radio audiences, they began to 
learn how to develop educational broadcasts that utilized the medium 
more competently and were capable of more effective competition for the 
market of the public mind. Many of the pioneering achievements in 
radio educational broadcasts have been the product of individuals or small 
groups of creative minds, who, in brief, created new organizations and 
institutions designed to apply the concept of free public education to the 
new technology which society has at its disposal. 

Today, government is in a position to exert controls over access to in- 
formation, some of which obviously are needed. Government is inev- 
itably in the position of determining the form, organization, media, 
extent, time, occasion, emphasis and other “frames” to be selected for 
the distribution of unrestricted information, particularly the information 
involved in central planning by government. 

American publicists and public relations experts have long since learned 
that a policy of lies and concealment is of questionable value in a democ- 
racy. They must face the possibility that other agencies or institutions 
may successfully expose or demolish them. The essential skill of the 
modern public relations expert in America has consisted precisely of the 
skillful selection and use of form, organization, media, time, occasion, 
emphasis, and other settings for distribution of desired information in 
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such a way as to achieve desired results in public opinion. Most of the 
lucrative professional jobs open to public relations experts have required 
that they develop the skill to tell the truth, while at the same time telling 
something more or less than the truth. Individuals possessing public 
relations skills are and must be in charge of government information 
policy. The choice of frames and settings for information distribution 
is inevitably in their hands. 

Government information agencies, therefore, face the task and chal- 
lenge of implementing avowed adherence to democratic principles with 
wholly new pioneering achievements in applying the art and science of 
public relations to the organization and distribution of information, not 
to control public opinion, but to serve private judgment. If govern- 
ment information policy fails, intelligent private judgment and free social 
intelligence cannot but decline in effectiveness. The administrative 
superstructure will thus become increasingly divorced from the potential 
sources of social intelligence on the already disorganized base level of 
the society. Increasing social inefficiency will thereby result, despite and 
because of inevitable tendencies toward arbitrary decision and increasing 
dependence upon compulsion on the part of administrative authority. Con- 
versely, if the government's information policy succeeds in serving private 
judgment and thus developing higher levels of organized social intelligence 
out of the atomized and amorphous mass of individuals beneath and out- 
side the administrative superstructure, the total organizational efficiency 
of the society will increase. 

The reason for this is that government information policy cannot but 
be primarily concerned with the organization and distribution of informa- 
tion designed first to construct and then to direct and co-ordinate the 
organization of the society on the basis of national planning with respect 
to human and material resources. If our social organization is to con- 
form both to democratic concepts and to efficient use of technology, in- 
formation policy must first be concerned with the creation of channels 
of downward and outward flow of information that will enable people 
to discover how they can organize their energies efficiently and demo- 
cratically in relation to the kind of administrative superstructure required 
for full utilization of the technology which the society possesses. 

Information policy must simultaneously be concerned with the creation 
of channels for the organization of inward and upward flow of informa- 
tion from potential sources of free social intelligence within, beneath or 
outside the administrative structure, so as to enable administrative author- 
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ity to proceed in the light of social problems and potentials as seen on 
the lowest operating levels of the society. 

Organization of the channels, methods, media, etc., for creating an 
efficient two-way flow of information between the very top of the ad- 
ministrative structure and the very bottom levels of social disorganiza- 
tion and atomization in the society will finally determine both the formal 
structure of organization required for democratic efficiency and the flexi- 
bility of the structure to undertake continuous historical change in its 
drive for exploitation of technology. 

In terms of formal structure, democracy is already experiencing the 
central nuclear organization of many of its important functions, partly 
through new administrative construction, partly through centralized 
administrative co-ordination of existing institutional structures.’ 

The development marks a major acceleration of long-foreshadowed, 
permanent change in the social-economic organization of democracy— 
a consequence of technological necessity which has been brought to a 
head by the war. The change could be into eventual totalitarianism— 
the arbitrary co-ordination of institutional structures and individual activ- 
ities under a single, rigid, administrative hierarchy operating with author- 
ity of total state power. But if the society is to avoid this historical ruin, 
the change must be from the post-industrial-revolution condition of purely 
heterogeneous, anarchic, institutional autonomy under advancing bureau- 
cratic Statism, to a process of central, inner, semi-autonomous, nuclear, 
social organization, under limited and rationally decentralized State power, 
together with continuing freedom for peripheral institutional autonomy. 

The most difficult problems and issues involved in such a reorganiza- 
tion belong primarily to the post-war period when both domestic and 
international economic, social and political problems will require a firm 
and flexible base of social organization in American democracy. During 
the war, centralized federal government planning and administration, on 
however arbitrary a basis, will tend to be accepted as necessary. To the 
extent, however, that such administrative planning and institutional 
structure can rest squarely on free individual and social intelligence and 
voluntarily organized democratic action on the social base, it will advance 
the efficiency of the society both for waging war and for solving post- 
war problems. 


8 Le., War Production Board, Office of Defense Transportation, Officer Training Pro- 
gram in universities, National Research Council, ef al. 
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II 

IN THE CENTRAL STRUCTURE of administrative organization now being 
developed, it is only in the realm of information policy and in the organ. 
izational structure on the social base, that its practical war-time function. 
ing will differ radically from administration as carried on by a totalitarian 
State. Whether we want to view the now-developing structure as totali- 
tarian and say that it must function simply as a central social structure in 
the post-war period, or whether we want to view it as a central social 
structure fulfilling a totalitarian administrative function during the war, 
the reality is the same. 

On the top level, the federal, a limited number of functional agencies 
must plan, co-ordinate and direct all important economic and social opera- 
tions. The necessity of clarifying the functions and organizing them 
into a limited number of primary and subsidiary operating agencies, is 
now the subject of considerable political and public agitation.t A less 
recognized problem, but perhaps an even more important one, is that of 
determining an area structural plan, to which all Federal operating agen- 
cies would conform. At present each Federal agency apparently deter- 
mines for itself its own plan for regional administrative decentralization. 
Lack of identity in area coverage among the multiple regional and lower 
level offices of multiple national agencies greatly complicates the problem 
of ‘‘down the line’’ co-ordination among these agencies when it comes 
to planning or operations in any particular sector. For efficient flow of 
information among ‘down the line” offices of national agencies concerning 
sectional situations, as well as for effective participation in planning by non- 
governmental institutions with resources of varying area dimensions, an 
established area plan for administrative decentralization of all Federal 
agencies is becoming a need of prime importance. 

Meanwhile, various administrative agencies which reach down through 
the productive, distributive and other economic organizations and institu- 
tions, have already been forced to move in the direction of nuclear organ- 
ization of private institutional facilities and systems on an area basis, 
where need has become acute.® Yet even area planning and administra- 
tion for efficient use of production, transport and other material resources 
as a whole, is probably of less long run significance than the develop- 


4 Cf. Wendell L. Willkie, “Better Management, Please, Mr. President,’ Reader’s Digest, 
November, 1943. 

5 Rationalization, under ODT, of truck and rail transport of milk from farm to city 
within New England and some other fluid milksheds; manpower control in the Pueblo 
area; industrial resource pooling at York, Pa., etc. 
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ment of a rationalized structure of administration to reach people on an 
area basis. 

Those federal agencies (OCD, for example) whose functions have 
involved reaching the individual, and particularly the individual in rela- 
tion to his home, the family in the home, the home neighborhood, have 
been forced to tackle the problem of planning administrative decentral- 
ization for defined area operations all the way from the nation-wide 
federal level to residential area home neighborhoods and individual 
homes. It is this line of organization which attempts to reach toward 
people as its base of operations—not plants, power, transport, economic 
machinery and institutions, but the individual, the family, the home, the 
home neighborhood, the human potentials and needs in each specific 
neighborhood and community. 

If these two principal lines of administration,—the one reaching 
particularly toward effective organization of economic resources, systems, 
institutions on an area basis, the other reaching particularly toward effec- 
tive organization of people on an area basis within their home neighbor- 
hoods and communities—are to achieve the most efficient and workable 
co-ordination in planning for “down-the-line” operation in any part of 


the nation, a single plan of administrative decentralization is required in 
order to cover identical areas from identical administrative levels. Inter- 
agency informational flow can then be accomplished by direct lateral 
transfer without need or excuse for ‘layering’; joint planning will be 
facilitated among administrators on each level. Failure to do so can- 


not but complicate the task of “‘down-the-line” co-ordination among the 
various agencies to meet regional, sub-regional and community area prob- 
lems, or organize their resources. The need would suggest establish- 
ment at this stage of at least the following, as standard for almost all 
operating agencies of the federal government: (1) Regions of states, 
(2) state level, (3) metropolitan areas and other intra-state clusters of 
communities, (4) corporate city and town levels, (5) neighborhood dis- 
tricts of larger cities and towns. Only a limited number of agencies or 
functions would require extension of lines of operation to the lowest 
level; the function of each agency would determine the administrative 
level at which it would conduct the final operation. Additional admin- 
istrative levels might have to be interposed between any two standard 
levels by a particular agency to meet particular administrative or special 
area problems, but better ““down-the-line’’ co-ordination among adminis- 
— agencies as a whole does require some such unified area structural 
plan. 
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In relation to such a rationalized administrative structure, there is 
least the possibility of bringing free individual and social intelligence a 
the base of society to bear on the whole complex of personal, family, 
neighborhood, community, state, regional and national planning and 
social functioning. But to complete this organizational nexus, a major 
problem must be solved. 

The city or town (or in some areas, the county) is, by reason of its 
Organization as a semi-autonomous, corporate governmental unit, the 
lowest level on which unit structure for democratic expression touching 
the lives of all the people within a given area now exists. Yet, for a 
variety of reasons, the governmental organization of the larger cities and 
towns, which embrace nearly half of the total population, has tended to 
become a super structure in whose functions only a small minority of 
citizens continuously participate. 

In addition, many of the cities and towns (roughly speaking, those of 
more than 15,000) which embrace about one-third of the population, 
exceed the limits- of basic social organization in single unit form. It is 
in such cities and towns, and for this reason, that social disintegration is 
most acute. In them, modern technology is most concentrated . . . and 
most frustrated. In them, the disintegration of organic community forces 
through amorphous massing of population under the competitive pres- 
sures, claims, demands, of multiple institutional structures—economic, 
religious, political, social, cultural—all operating under different, self- 
serving, completely unco-ordinated area plans, yields the final extremes 
of social atomization—the fragmentation of the family and the dissocia- 
tion of the individual personality. The big cities are culturally, because 
technologically, dominant. Out of this dynamic disintegration of urban- 
industrial society spreads disorder, infecting those smaller community 
cells of the social corpus which have retained a higher degree of earlier 
organic unity, often because they are, at the same time, technologically 
backward. 

The line established by the OCD and some other agencies, seeks to 
reach the home front. It seeks to reach people finally in their own 
homes. But such agencies seek to reach people not as isolated individuals 
and family units, but as members of a community group who have need 
to work together in a common pattern to defend, protect and use the 
resources of a specific area of homes and families. 

Yet through lack of definition of and common agreement on workable 
neighborhood areas within these larger cities and towns even among 
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federal agencies seeking to enlist voluntary civilian war service on related 
programs in the same neighborhoods, from a thousand mouths, here, 
there and everywhere, the individual and family are being urged or 
directed to ride off in all directions at the same time, in defense of their 
country. 
Ill 

WiTHOUT GOING INTO the very considerable pragmatic data and organi- 
zational theory involved, it may be suggested that any city of over 15,000 
should be districted into residential areas and that an optimum area prob- 
ably embraces about 2,500 families, or 12,500 persons. 

Although the suggested numerical limits and desirable standard as to 
population of a basic social community offer a first yardstick for neigh- 
borhood districting, the actual demarcation of areas should be made in 
the light of all factors bearing upon the geography of the city area, its 
platting and land use, the distribution of private and public resource cen- 
ters and facilities, transportation, retail trade flow and other habitual 
social movement, to the end that districts may be designated in such a 
way as to do the least possible violence to normal social intercourse and 
to strengthen any existing trends toward effective neighborhood associa- 
tion. This is a job in large measure to be worked out through local 
effort and accepted as standard by city, state and federal government. 
The first important step in information for mobilization of resources on 
the community level would be, then, to make known to people what 
neighborhood district they live in. 

Even in advance of establishment, or even designation of the future 
location, of Neighborhood Information Centers, the publication and dis- 
tribution of the breakdown map of a city into its various neighborhood 
districts would permit and perhaps stimulate voluntary organization of 
small groups of people within each district to begin on a basis of self- 
education. Of all the arbitrary decisions which governmental adminis- 
tration will make in the course of the war effort, determination of areas 
constitutes the one purely impersonal decision, enlarging rather than re- 
stricting the potential of each individual citizen to proceed under his own 
steam and with the use of his own brains to generate social power related 
directly to the plans and efforts of nation-wide administration, and in 
turn to influence these. To develop workable neighborhood area demar- 
cations in the cities would be to begin to link national (and also state 
and local) administrative superstructure with some of the most funda- 
mental forces of creative social movement now going on in the United 
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States—the groping of myriad human beings in our big cities toward 
neighborhood association, amid the unlimited sprawl and confusion 
springing from lack of authoritative area plan.® 

The function of each Neighborhood Information Center would be to 
serve as a base of information, organization and action for the majority 
of residents whose war service on the home front, apart from employ. 
ment, and civic activity in connection with the peace, might logically 
take place within their own neighborhood district. In any efficient or- 
ganization, most of the people fulfill the final operating functions on the 
base level of the structural plan. Subsidiary area organization (block 
group, street, block, building, home) and the limited number of rela- 
tively specialized functions below the city or town level should be com. 
ponent functions of the neighborhood district organization of the people 
rather than extended line functions operating out of the city or town 
committees or government without attachment to such centers of basic 
social organization. 

Around a Neighborhood Information Center in a district of about 
12,500 people, there might develop eventually, let us say, the active or- 
ganization, as a voluntary association, of about 400 or 500 people, largely 
representing different family units. This number, well-distributed 
throughout the area, would be capable of performing all but the most 
highly specialized civilian war and peace service functions through a 
single line structure of organization reaching into specific block groups, 
blocks, streets, and dwellings. Such an organized nucleus could virtually 
cover the neighborhood and act as the carriers of ideas and information 
ranging from air raid protection to price-watching, from salvage to ABC 
first aid lessons, from day nursery and child-care programs to group put- 
chasing of milk or fuel—indeed virtually the whole range of problems 
and potentialities of the neighborhood community. 

Though the majority of people would probably be organizationally 
passive (precisely because they are on the final, operating level) they 
would tend to receive the directives of national planning coming down 
through the administrative structure to their Neighborhood Information 
Center; and their problems and ideas would in turn tend to find their 
way back into the Information Center and up through the administrative 
structure. Experience has demonstrated that a high degree of social 
unity on a voluntary basis in limited neighborhood areas, even seemingly 


6 “Neighborhood Organization in a Workingclass District of a Large City,” Bulletin 
of the National Council of Parent Education, November, 1941. 
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hopeless areas of our big cities, can be achieved through inward social 
construction of this general type. 

The efficiency of operations in the whole administrative superstructure 
of society will be determined to a large degree by the clarity of its struc- 
tural and informational nexus with such bases of freely organized social 
intelligence, created through voluntary association of people in definite 
neighborhood and community areas. 

As the war effort proceeds toward victory, peace and reconstruction, 
production planning still needs to be undertaken with more regard to 
the question of community resources—including housing, civilian trans- 
port, health, welfare, educational, recreational, and other social and cul- 
tural resources, and, above all, manpower—if needless population migra- 
tion, labor turnover, poorer health and living conditions, family break- 
downs, juvenile delinquency and other consequences of social disorgani- 
zation are to be minimized. Efficient human and social resource inven- 
tories and allocations require extension of administrative lines to the 
“true” community level. 

The neighborhood district is the primary area for determination, or- 
ganization and allocation of skills, whether by compulsion or by infor- 
mational directives. Its Neighborhood Information Center is the point 
at which universal registration of skills of all inhabitants, 16 to 65, 
should be made and maintained through perpetual inventory. Its volun- 
tary association is the force needed for creation, maintenance and use of 
needed social and social service resources. 

Production and manpower use plans for metropolitan areas, regional 
industrial clusters or other state sub-regions, state areas and federal 
regional areas, might then be made more efficiently in the light of the 
most essential knowledge required, namely the existing distribution of 
human skills in relation to the community and other resources of the re- 
spective areas. Heterogeneous manpower inventories at industrial plants, 
selective service centers, and scattered agency sources can yield nothing 
but statistical reports, on the basis of which remote administrators on 
higher levels of the structure will make blind decisions, issue blind orders, 
or offer blind directives freezing or placing the wrong person in the 
wrong place in the wrong job at the wrong time. The problem of most 
efficient use of individual creative and productive energy is the ultimate 
practical problem which makes it imperative to conceive of and develop 
public administration as the managerial system for a wholly interdependent 
society, if the society is to function efficiently even in a mechanical sense. 
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IV 
IF NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION seeks to develop efficient flexibility to cope 
with technological and sociological change it must apply within its own 
structure the experience and creative achievements of the handful of 
relatively advanced and fairly enlightened corporations in America, such 
as the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., which have been faced 
with the problem of dealing with vast numbers of people in almost every 
city, town and village in America, through an administrative system of 
regional, sub-regional, and branch establishments. Indeed, it must carry 
these corporate achievements to the much higher level of social achieve. 
ment which is now clearly possible. 

In the attempt to improve their public relations through sounder long 
run methods than simply self-serving propaganda, a few of these corpora. 
tions have pointed the way to the use of free social intelligence as a 
dynamism for more efficient total institutional operations; these attempts 
to organize and use the creative powers and private judgment of each in- 
dividual within the corporate organism have emphasized the necessity 
for a definite area plan,—a central framework for the organization as a 
whole, consisting of a clear central vertical line, clear horizontal levels of 
central administration corresponding to definite areas, and central points 
of co-ordinations where vertical and horizontal lines intersect.’ 

Of vastly greater significance to government administration and efficient 
social functioning than to corporation management are the findings of 
Roethlisberger, Whitehead, Balderston, Cooke, and above all, J. David 
Houser, with respect to the enormous potentials of creative power nor- 
mally lost, scattered and obscured in an institutional structure, through 
failure of either purpose or plan on the part of top management for the 
encouragement, directional stimulation, collection, organization and use 
of human knowledge and inventiveness. When progressive top admin- 
istrative outlook has made progressive informational policy possible, an 
almost unbelievable wealth of free social intelligence and creative power 
has been unlocked and put to work for vastly improved total institutional 
efficiency in relation to the surrounding society. This has been done 
through pioneering in establishment of efficient two-way flow of infor- 
mation between the very top and very bottom levels of the institutional 
structure, laterally within the structure and in all regional, community, 
consumer and other peripheral public relationships. This implies open 


7“Public Relations Committees: A New Management Technique”—Society for Ad- 
vancement of Management Journal, November, 1938. 
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ing up top management planning to the entire personnel within the or- 
ganization and even to various public groups with whom the institution 
has relations. 

How infinitely more important to try to apply these techniques to the 
structural lines of national administration extending directly toward the 
whole people! 

In corporate organization, management is selected by directors repre- 
senting absentee stockholders who are in turn an economically privileged 
minority of the people in the country. It hires its personnel to perform 
certain directed functions. Extension to its personnel of the privilege 
of participating in policy-making for the institution as a whole is optional 
on the part of management. The worker has no vested right in policy 
formation beyond certain extremely limited influences achieved by in- 
dividual contract, collective bargaining or recent law, which do not begin 
to interfere with the prerogatives of stockholders and management to 
retain virtually authoritarian control over essential policy, if they so 
desire. 

Yet, the development of social outlook in the whole American society, 
in which each institution seeks to maintain social support and thus retain 
the highest measure of autonomy, has been such that public opinion, 
manifested in community, customer and personnel relations, has created 
the finally directive pressures upon management in every sphere of policy. 
Public opinion is the force which has led to the creation of relatively 
enlightened modifications of corporate information policy and inner re- 
lease of restrictions upon individual and social intelligence, with result- 
ing changes in structural plan and use of technology in the sphere of 
operations. 

With respect to government administration, all the people, including 
the majority of people who, in order to get things done, must of neces- 
sity function on the base level of the society, represent the final authority. 
They, not absentee stockholders, periodically select the top management, 
even in wartime. It is their duty to see to it that the administration 
plans and functions effectively. They cannot fulfill their responsibility 
unless they know administrative plans and play a major part in shap- 
ing them. 

On the basis of the clear and present record of the historical develop- 
ment of the existing complex of institutional structures of modern, Amer- 
ican democracy, there can be no question that the people possess powers 
for the efficient construction and functioning of their society and their 
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government administration surpassing anything so far manifest even in 
the amazing records of corporate business pioneering in the field of 
highly organized human relations. 

They constitute the dominant forces of public opinion which, indirectly 
and despite opposition, have forced upon mechanistic, semi-feudal and 
authoritarian corporations, the necessity of revising and decentralizing 
administrative organization and control in order to conform to social 
organization and public opinion on a community, state and regional basis, 
and the necessity of providing for the two-way flow of information be- 
tween top management and the ultimate public—Mr. John Doe, the 
worker, and Mrs. Jane Doe, the consumer. 

Given a rationalized and decentralized system of administration, built 
around a central framework for co-ordinated administrative agency plan- 
ning and operations, in relation to which plain people can function 
directly through their Neighborhood Information Center, the common 
man can truly participate in national social planning. Only when he 
does so does the process become reconciled to the requirements of the 
democratic faith. 
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Social Conscience and the Bible 


By Louis Wa 


Throughout a long lifetime Mr. Louis Wallis, of New York, has been 
investigating the rdle religion has played in the evolution of society and 
its influence upon other economic and social forces operating within the 
framework of the Judaco-Christian tradition. This lifework was completed 
with the publication of the last of his three books, “The Bible is Human,” 
which eventually is to be reviewed at length in these columns by a compe- 
tent critic. That book has received, in general, a highly enthusiastic recep- 
tion. But apart from the discoveries and conclusions reported in it, the 
book has proved to have a separate and additional value. 

Highly provocative in its approach and its results, it has elicited from a 
few competent specialists challenges to its fundamental positions raising 
issues that burst the confines of the sociology of religion and concern the 
whole range of the social sciences; issues, indeed, that call into question the 
raison d’etre of social science itself. Between Mr. Wallis and me there are, 
of course, doctrinal differences. Moreover, the differences between him and 
these critics are freighted with technical exegetical, archaeological, anthropo- 
logical and other questions on which I am not competent to speak. But to 
the conviction that is challenged by these critics, because it is supported so 
ably by Mr. Wallis’s investigations, I must confess my allegiance, noting 
my belief that it is one held by virtually all those readers of this journal who 
admit religion to be a dominant social force, and, indeed, by the majority of 
social scientists in this country. This is the view that the Bible (and other 
sources of religious truth), while serving to inspire individual morality and 
to promote personal salvation, can also be used effectively in creating a 
“social” conscience about problems which lie outside individual control, as 
such, I cannot say whether it is the intention of these critics to challenge 
this view; I report only the result. 

Briefly, the history of the controversy, as it has been related to me, is 
this: Mr. Wallis’s book appeared in September, 1942, and was immediately 
hailed as an important contribution by leading specialists. A half year later 
Professor C. T. Craig of the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology published 
a review in Christendom which hurled the first of the gauntlets. (Among 
his charges was one that, inferentially, amounts to the claim that Mr. 
Wallis holds that God is not a real existence, a claim which will astound 
those familiar with Mr. Wallis’s writings.) 

This was followed up by Professor Herbert G. May, of Oberlin, in a 
baper read in January, 1944, before the meeting of the National Association 
of Biblical Instructors at Chicago, a paper which presented a formal cri- 
tique of Mr. Wallis’s three publications. Courteously, Professor May sent a 
carbon copy of his paper to Mr. Wallis, mentioning that it eventually would 
be published in The Journal of Bible and Religion, organ of the associa- 
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tion. The material has been published in the July issue of that journal. 
Anxious to answer forthrightly the criticisms of his work, Mr. Wallis drew 
up a reply and sent a copy to Professor May who replied that he did not 
wish to continue the discussion, and that if Mr. Wallis were to apply for 
equal space in the association’s organ for his answer, he would prefer to with- 
draw his own paper so that neither would be published. 

Mr. Wallis thereupon circulated his reply privately. Mr. May, I under- 
stand, has since replied to this, not raising objection to Mr. Wallis’s argu 
ments, but on the ground that he had used the material before publication. 
Between Mr. Wallis and Mr. May I am in no position to judge on this point, 
as I have not seen the correspondence exchanged between them. But accord- 
ing to established practice, reading a paper before a scholarly society con- 
stitutes publication. In my view, therefore, Mr. Wallis is fully entitled to 
reply to Mr. May’s paper and, incidentally, to any other relevant points of 
criticism that have appeared. 

As no invitation to him to address the association at its next meeting has 
yet been forthcoming, he has been invited to avail himself of the columns 
of this quarterly, in which he has been a valued collaborator. On the merits 
of the controversy, of course, I am not competent to speak; the readers of 
THE Journat are better qualified to judge them for themselves. Its impor- 
tance, however, 1 think is readily apparent in Mr. Wallis’s article; and he 
and his critics are to be congratulated for initiating the discussion and carry- 
ing it as far as their interest dictates. In line with our established policy, 
the discussion is open, so far as our own columns are concerned, to any 
competent persons who may care to engage in it. 

Writ Lissner. 


Gop IN History: A state of widespread spiritual confusion attends the 
present highly mechanized form of Stone-Age warfare through which the 
world is now passing. That another constructive epoch will take form is 
undeniable; but the impending phase will not assume clear outline until 
the advent of a new and far-flung leadership which reckons with objective 
realities instead of scurrying to cover behind obsolescent subjectivism. 

That God works through natural events, within the terms of secular 
cause-and-effect; that He speaks in the peculiar social-economic process 
of Hebrew history; that this process has functional significance in Chris- 
tian history; is alien to the mental habits of perhaps more than half the 
religious public. Current discussions of spiritual and moral problems take 
place on a ghostly plane, without full and frank recognition that souls 
have bodies immersed in social-economic processes which condition the 
entire development of mankind. While the newer approaches to life are 
championed by a large and vigorous minority, they speak not quite in vain 
against clamorous reaction. 
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Social Conscience and the Bible 


I 
The Religious Issue Today 
Proresson HERBERT G. May, of the Oberlin Graduate School of The- 
ology, has raised the underlying religious issue of today: Can the Bible 
be used in creation of conscience regarding social problems based upon 
economic forces which act outside the orbit of individual volition? Does 
the Bible have significance in relation to impersonal regimes of property- 
and-power at the basis of ancient and modern society? 

Iam under obligation to Professor May for examining three of my books, 
entitled Sociological Study of the Bible (1912), God and the Social Proc- 
ess (1935), and The Bible is Human (1942). The result of his examina- 
tion was embodied in a lengthy paper delivered before the National Asso- 
ciation of Biblical Instructors at Chicago, Illinois, in January, 1944, and 
published in the Journal of Bible and Religion for July, 1944. 

At the outset, May declares, with an effect of differing gravely from me, 
that “Hebrew religion was something more than a sociological phenome- 
non.” But in the Sociological Study of the Bible 1 stated clearly that 
“emphasis upon sociological and economic facts does not mean that we 
find in those facts a complete philosophy, or explanation, of history. 


991 


Sociological investigation deals with a series of, ‘unknown quantities. 


Beginning with the inaccuracy noted above, it will be shown by direct 
reference that May has misapprehended all phases of the general position. 
He identifies himself so emphatically with W. F. Albright (“From the 
Stone Age to Christianity”) that this reply will therefore go back briefly 
to the Stone Age. 

Stone Age and three civilizations: Three successive, or lineal, attempts 
have been made by human beings to break out of the Stone Age—(1) the 
East Mediterranean, (2) the North Mediterranean, both of which crashed 
into ruin; and (3) the West European, which is in a highly mechanized 
form of the Stone Age. In each of these cases, emergence from the pre- 
historic epoch was through bloody struggles which promoted social integra- 
tion and imposed a relatively small upper class of slaveowners and land- 
holders upon a vast nether multitude of workers without voice in their 
own destiny. The social process crystallizes around urban centers, which 
tend to come under the sway of a single predominant capital. 


be “Sociological Study of the Bible,” (hereafter cited as “Sociological Study”), Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1921, fifth printing, 1927, p. 227; cf. also, ibid., pp. xiv—xv; 
“God and the Social Process,” (hereafter cited as “Social Process”), Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1935, second printing, 1935, p. xiii; and “The Bible Is Human: A 
Study in Secular History,” (hereafter cited as “The Bible . . .”), New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1942, pp. 4, 5, 292, 295, 301. 
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Social process and economic law: Whenever any given social group js 
unable to subsist upon its most fertile area, and is compelled, in addition, 
to work poorer soils, an unseen but inexorable economic force comes into 
play. No country is uniformly fertile. Some sections consist of stony 
ground, which bears little or nothing; while other parts yield variously, 
such as thirty-fold, sixty-fold, or a hundred-fold. 

But food will not be brought to market from distant and poorer soil 
unless the current market rate ascends to a new level which offers a reward 
for productive work on the lower grade land. The new and higher level 
of market appraisal relates not only to products of the less fertile soil, but 
is reflected meanwhile upon the products of the best grade land, which now 
bring a higher price than before. 

In other words, through the play of social forces entirely outside the 
volition of the individual, a money economy is created, and a class of 
ground landlords comes into existence living upon “unearned increment”; 
while at the same time the growth of population and the working of still 
poorer soils not only augments the wealth of the landed class, but, by the 
same token, reduces the aggregate returns going to productive labor. 

Formulation of economic law: This powerful economic law, operating 
by necessity in all civilizations, ancient and modern, was glimpsed, but 
not understood, by Adam Smith, who wrote, “As soon as the land of any 
country has all become private property, the landlords, like all other men, 
love to reap where they have never sowed, and demand a rent even for 
its natural produce.”? Seen more clearly by Malthus,* it was at length 
expressed in classic form by Ricardo, a very frank British landlord in 
Gloucestershire, who wrote as follows: 


It is the necessity of taking inferior land into cultivation which is the 
cause of the rise in rent. On the first settling of a country, there will be 
no rent, because no one would pay for the use of land where there was an 
abundant quantity not yet appropriated, and therefore at the disposal 
of whoever might choose to cultivate it.* 

Class distinctions become sharper: In ancient Israel, as well as in all other 
countries, the law of ground rent has operated both to sharpen the dis- 
tinction between social classes, and to strengthen the economic regime at 
the basis of civilization. Bringing with it the power of renting out land 
to lessees, it also carries the possibility of selling land at a price whereon 
the average rent pays interest; being thus an essential factor in the com- 


2“Wealth of Nations” (1776), book I, chapter 6. 
3 In his “Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent” (1804). 
4 “Principles of Political Economy” (1817), chapters 2, 32. 
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mercialized regimes which inevitably overtake all settled societies. The 
growth of population enhances the rent of land without exertion upon the 
part of the landholder. To him that hath shall be given. The wealthier 
ground owners are lifted high above the domain of industry, while at the 
same time, productive work is carried on by an increasing mass of tenantry, 
slaves, serfs, or hired labor. The rich become richer, and the poor become 
poorer through the unseen operation of inescapable forces whose impulse 
moves in a realm outside the orbit of personal morality. 

Conflict of ideologies: During the passage of social groups from earlier, 
migratory, or semi-nomadic, forms of existence into the settled, or “‘terri- 
torial,” State, the law of ground rent seriously complicates the process of 
civilization. Bringing with it a commercial and money economy, it breaks 
in upon the more primitive social habits and psychology with silent, myste- 
rious and inexorable force. The so-called “early” histories of Greece and 
of Rome were, in reality, late epochs in social evolution, when the soil of 
those countries was already coming into the grasp of large landowners, who 
evicted the less wealthy members of the slaveowning, landholding class. 
Social upheavals in both countries gave rise to legislation which, in the long 
run, was unsuccessful because nobody had expert knowledge of the problem. 

Religion a phase of integration: Religion primarily is not individual, or 
personal, but is a function of the social-integrative process. It follows the 
social economic pattern of property-and-power; religious officials being 
appointed by the State, or even controlling the State as a theocracy; so 
that all early institutions of religion are phases of a totalitarian pattern. 

Historically, the basic function of religion has been to secure the real, 
or imaginary, group-welfare by telling individuals what is right to think 
and todo. The ethical content of religion avoids disturbing the property- 
and-power conventions relating to slavery and soil-monopoly on which the 
regime is based. Anybody seeking to disturb the economic foundation of 
the community is branded as a heretic and penalized in various ways. 
Thus, for instance, the slave Spartacus led a servile revolt in Italy; and his 
followers, to the number of 6,000, were crucified along the Appian Way 
by the politician Crassus, who had bought up great quantities of land in 
the Sullan proscriptions, and whose enormous financial might vested him 


with control over the public taxing-power of Rome. 

In communities where pagan cults have been displaced by the Jewish 
and Christian religions, a higher individual ethic has, of course, tended to 
prevail. But even in these cases, the almost irresistible tendency, from 
ancient times onward, has been to avoid calling in question the economic 
bases of property-and-power. Thus, in America, the weight of organized 
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Christianity, all over the nation, was opposed to the anti-slavery movement 
until slavery itself became identified with disunion and rebellion. 

Emancipation of American slaves, however, like emancipation of serfs 
all over Europe, has had the effect of conferring political rights, but not 
economic opportunities, upon certain classes; and the pressure of today’s 
problem has been gradually dividing the religious field into two groups: 
On the one hand, the claim is made that the Bible can rightly be used 
only for the purpose of inspiring private morality and promoting personal 
salvation, as taught for centuries by Christian and Jewish tradition. But 
on the other hand, the claim is put forward that the Bible can also be used 
effectively in creating a “social” conscience about problems which lie out- 
side of individual control, as such. This claim is treated either as a deduc- 
tion from the general premises of Judaism and Christianity; or as an in- 
duction based upon the view that the religion of the Bible evolved through 
social tension, and is therefore social in its nature, being constitutionally 
fitted to serve not only the purposes of individual ethics, but also to func- 
tion centrally in a forward-going religious process. 

Israel and social integration: The social-integrative process found com- 
plete expression in the East Mediterranean area prior to the rise of the 
Hebrew people; so that long before the appearance of Israel as a nation, 
the valleys of the Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates, together with the 
“land bridge” of Canaan, were occupied by totalitarian social-religious 
communities, based upon property-and-power, which arose by historical 
necessity involving a breach with primitive social psychology founded 
upon clan-law or family-right. And since the Israelite conquest of Canaan 
was partial, we are therefore compelled to recognize that the people called 
“Israel” resulted from an attempt to form a national totalitarian structure 
at the point of contact between primitive nomadic ideology and an already- 
established commercial civilization. Not only so; but within the frame- 
work of the State seeking thus to be born, a struggle to impress upon it 
the one ideology or the other was inevitable. The house of Israel could 
not permanently exist when divided against itself, just as the United States 
could not exist half slave and half free. Israel had to become all one or 
all the other; and in the failure to establish a uniform totalitarianism 
before the Babylonian Exile is found the creative impulse which ultimately 
gave rise to post-Exilic Jewish monotheism. 


II 
The Stage of the Yahweh-Baal Conflict 
Ir Is EXACTLY HERE that May seeks to raise a second major issue by de- 
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The ¢rue historian will recognize that Canaan from the earliest times to the 
present has been in contact with the desert. The black tent of the nomad 
has long dotted Canaan’s landscape. The conflict between the cultures 
of the Desert and the Sown may be as ancient as the late Mesolithic and 
the Neolithic periods, when agriculture was invented and men began to 
live in cities. (italics mine) 


He then goes on: 


This conflict did not originate when the Hebrews entered Canaan. The 
distinctive grouping and ideals of the nomad doubtless persisted even 
among the city dwellers as they clung to traditions of their origin. . . . 
The development of the Hebrew nation would tend to cause an increasing 
disintegration of nomadic elements in the culture of the inhabitants of 
Canaan. . . . This must be kept in mind in evaluating the interpretation 
of primitive Yahwism and the origin of the Hebrews as described by Wallis. 
.. . In any case, the conflict between the ideas of inalienable family prop- 
erty and unlimited salability of land was doubtless as ancient as the develop- 
ment of agriculture in the Mesolithic period. (italics mine) 


Professor May can search my books in vain to find any claim that the 
nomadic-urban reaction began with the Hebrews, as something peculiar 
to Israel. In the Sociological Study of the Bible’ 1 quoted, with full ap- 
proval, a number of sources indicating that the feud between the Bedouins 
and the more settled population was a matter of long standing, not only 
in Canaan but in Mesopotamia. The argument in the three books has been 
always that the formation of the Hebrew national “framework,” at the 
point of coalescence between primitive desert-hill-folk and an ancient, 
sophisticated, aristocratic Baalism, brought these two elements into con- 
tact, mot for the first time in history, but for the first time “within a 
single framework of social integration”; making it imperative that one or 
the other ideology (Yahwism or Baalism) must be generalized as the con- 
trolling Law, or Mishpat, of the nation or government; since no stable 
regime of civil order could be established without uniform law. And the 
main thesis goes on to indicate that in view of the various elements and 
classes embraced within the “framework,” no definite, or permanent, con- 
clusion was possible during the life of the Hebrew state in pre-exilic 
Canaan; so that the Yahweh-Baal struggle came to a terminus only in 
post-exilic Judaism. 

“Framework” created by David: Disclosing his misapprehension still fur- 


ther, May goes on to say, “It was the increasing commercialization which 
accompanied the United Monarchy, so effectively described by Morgen- 
° Op. cit., p. 93. 
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stern, which sharpened the issue for the Hebrews.” But as a matter of 
fact, the three books which May is reviewing emphasize that the united 
monarchy, as created by David, brought about the political condj- 
tions under which the issue gradually found expression later on. As 
Professor Leslie, of Boston University, points out, “Studying his contri- 
bution to Israel from the sociological angle, Wallis has rightly said that 
David ‘constructed the stage on which alone was possible the Yahweh- 
Baal conflict over the problem of Misphat’ or social justice.””® 

Leslie says further, “Long after the prophetic religion, as it became articu- 
late in Elijah, had reached the stage of henotheism, the influence of the 
Canaanite cult of the Baalim stubbornly persisted in the public worship 
of Yahweh as practiced by the Israelites generally.” 


Ill 
The Gods as Guarantors of the Regime 

As THE Baat-cops of Canaan come into view, May’s analysis goes on to 
attempt a third outstanding point, i.e., that the pre-Hebrew cults of Cannan 
were not complicated with property-and-power in such a way as to identify 
the Baal-gods with renting or selling land on contracts validated by oaths, 
in the name of these deities. “We possess no Caananite contracts to sub- 
stantiate this,” he declares. 

But the local cults of pre-Hebrew Canaan would have been useless to the 
ruling aristocracies if the totalitarian patterns of Canaanite society had not 
already assimilated the gods to itself as divine guarantors of the dominant 
social-economic regime. That is to say, if land sales took place (as when 
the non-Hebrews of Shechem sold land to “Jacob,” or the non-Hebrews 
of Mamre sold land to ““Abraham’’), this practice necessarily came under 
the purview of some cult like that of the deity “Terminus” to whom the 
Romans appealed for protection of boundaries. 

The Biblical injunctions against removing boundary stones and against 
the sale of land in perpetuity; the appeal of Naboth to Yahweh against 
the sale of his land; the prophetic denunciations of those who added field 
to field, oppressing a man and his “heritage”; the condemnation of “in- 
terest” which goes along with a money economy—these ideas were items 
in the struggle with an alien ideology. They protested against a pre- 
Israelite, reviving cult which regarded the land of Canaan as rightly 
ruled by gods which validated the opposite regime; and they were also, 
at the same time, the views of a strict party in Israel reacting powerfully 


6 Leslie, “Old Testament Religion,” p. 126. 
7 [bid., p. 155. 
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against the assimilation of Yahweh himself to the nature and demands 
of the same pre-Hebrew deities whose cults favored the concentration 
of wealth in the grasp of the few: “forgetting his name in Baal.” 

The Phoenician Melkart (called Baal in the book of Kings) was a god 
of traders; and his votary, Queen Jezebel, of Ephraim, assumed, as a matter 
of course, that land titles ought to be liquid. But the primitive Yahweh 
ideology and practice were deep-rooted in the highlands of Ephraim and 
Gilead, and even among Jezreelites of the Naboth-type; and therefore 
Jezebel had to “bore” within the Ephraimite constitution, pack a law court, 
and suborn witnesses in order to get Naboth’s land, even by an appearance 
of legality. 

Just as we may assume that Hebrew history involved the normal proc- 
esses of reproduction; so it may be taken for granted that pre-Hebrew 
Canaanite gods, like Melkart and Hadad, symbolized a legality antithetic 
to the demands of the strict Yahweh faction. These non-Hebrew deities 
would have been useless to their aristocratic devotees if they had not been 
gods of any contract which customarily needed legal validation, such, for 
instance, as an agreement about the renting or sale of land. Dr. May, 
in doubting my thesis unless he can put his finger, so to speak, in the 
print of some excavated contract relating to a Baal-transfer of land, is 
in the same category as one who would call for a series of archaeological 
afiidavits to substantiate the “historicity” of the normal processes of repro- 
duction among the Canaanites. 

“Cosmism” versus economics and localism: Having ruled out the pre- 
Hebrew Canaanite gods from the socio-economic sphere, May goes on to 
justify their dismissal by making them so “cosmic” and unearthly that 
there is no possibility of drawing them back into the field of economics 
and sociology. ‘The gods of Canaan, as early as we can trace them,” he 
says, ‘“were cosmic deities. Try to interpret the Ras Shamra texts from a 
purely sociological approach, and you will not get very far.” He speaks 
also of the “complex” pantheon of the Canaanites, in which 


El was father of gods and men, and Baal, son of Dagon, was king of the 
gods and lord of the whole earth. Baal Zebul of Ekron was the same Baal 
who was worshipped earlier at Ugarit. He was not a mere local deity, but 
a cosmic god, upon whose career depended the fertility of the entire earth. 
He was god of clouds and thunder, and bore the name Hadad, by which 
he was worshipped on the plain of Megiddo, at Damascus, and other places. 
He was Prince, Lord of Earth. At Ugarit it was said, “He rules over the 
land of El, all of it.” 


But the “cosmic” nature of Canaanite gods has no relation whatever to 
my general thesis. If May had gone more carefully over my books, he 
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would have noticed the stress on Marduk and Aton as cosmic deities, and 
woud have considered the force of my statement “that in the bare ideas 
of creative power, of righteousness, and sovereignty, we find nothing 
peculiar to the God of the Bible”;* and applying this observation to the 
pre-Hebrew Canaanite gods, it makes no difference how much their 
devotees magnified the prestige of these deities. But what actually counts, 
in the case of Yahweh and the Canaanite gods alike, is how these deities 
were used with reference to the daily, secular processes of life,—in other 
words, how the gods functioned, or were supposed to function, in objective 
experience. 

However “cosmic” Yahweh was thought to be by his worshippers, the 
faction in Israel which gave us the Hebrew Scriptures believed that Yah- 
weh had a very real interest in boundary stones, and in opposing the sale 
of land, and in condemning the addition of field to field which goes along 
with alienation of soil into the grasp of the wealthy few, and in denounc- 
ing interest on money,—all of which are secular matters. But while May, 
as an interpreter of the Bible, is compelled to admit these facts about 
Yahweh, nevertheless, on the other hand, he seeks to divorce the Canaanite 
gods from such mundane affairs by calling them “cosmic” and saying that 
they were not merely “local.” He has no objection to considering them as 
gods who fertilized land everywhere, because this is a biological function 
which avoids the sphere of economics and sociology. And accordingly, 
when Yahweh appears in the Bible as requiring immovable boundary stones 
and frozen titles to land, condemning interest on money and abhoring con- 
centration of the soil in the grasp of the wealthy few,—these things are no 
part of a reaction against “other gods,” expressed within a political frame- 
work at the point of coalescence between alien cultures. In other words, 
there was no force of “social tension” as a creative element in the Hebrew 
evolution of Yahweh, because Yahweh was “‘cosmic,” and had no need of 
“development,” while the Canaanite gods dwelt in a region high above 
social science. 

"Reference to ‘Baalim’ inadmissible”: Not only are the Canaanite gods 
thus effectually dismissed; but we cannot even speak of a collective divine 
opposition to Yahweh under the term “Baalim”! This term, says May, 


cannot properly be used to refer to a plurality of deities named Baal. It 
actually occurs in the biblical sources before the time of the Deuteronomic 
reform but once, Hosea 11:2, where, as the parallelism shows, it is 4 
general reference to Canaanite gods and not to a number of deities named 
Baal. (italics mine) 


8 “Sociological Study,” pp. 8, 9, 10, etc. 
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But my books have never claimed that the term Baal was used as a 
proper noun; and hence I have never used it in this “‘proper” fashion, but 
only as May admits that the writer of Hosea 11:2 does, as “‘a general refer- 
ence to Canaanite gods,” in an argument calling for compression of state- 
ment. 

“Divine-human Baal-sociology impossible”: Consistently proceeding 
with his elimination of any thorough or vital reciprocity between Canaanite 
society and Canaanite cults, May goes on to declare that there is no evi- 
dence that any local Baal-gods were deifications of human beings called 
baal and standing as aristocrats in the top-layer of the community. 

But here is what my text says, not that there is “evidence” of some 
definite human lord being transmogrified into a Baal-deity, but that “the 
gods of Canaan may, indeed, be logically (i.e., sociologically) regarded as 
deified human baalim, . . . representing every phase and function of ex- 
istence in which the visible, earthly baalim participated.”® In other words, 
the Canaanite religion followed the sociological pattern of property-and- 
power established in Canaan before the rise of Israel in that country. 

May goes on to represent me (this time correctly) as claiming that the 
human baals “were a special class in Canaanite society, the aristocratic 
proprietors of the Amorites. They constituted collectively, the upper 
social class, as over against the lower class, which included the slaves.'° 
This term baal signified the master class, and baalism is to be regarded 
as a system of economics in which land titles might be vacated indefi- 
nitely.”" May himself adds to the foregoing, “Baal means owner, pro- 
prietor, husband, citizen, etc. In Genesis 49:23 it is used with reference 
to archers; in II Samuel 1:6, to chariotry; in Exodus 24:14, to a disputant 
ina case. It is used frequently with reference to the citizens of a city, 
and may refer to all its inhabitants. . . . In the Code of the Covenant 
(Exodus 21-23), it means owner, i.e., possessor, of ox, wife, etc. To 
judge from our Canaanite sources, it had the same meaning for the 
Canaanites.” May interjects the statement that “there are no data which 
will substantiate this thesis that secular bealim were such a special class 
in Canaanite society.” (He prefers to transliterate “‘bealim” instead of 
“baalim.”) 


But the mere fact that an archer was called a baal of archery, or a 


charioteer a baal of chariotry, does not preclude the general economic- 
sociological use which I regularly follow. May’s references to the use of 


°“The Bible... ,” p. 30. 
- “Sociological Study,” pp. 44, 49, 53; “Social Process,” p. 254. 
“Social Process,” p. 237; Bible . . . ,” pp. 28, 29, 61. 
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baal in the case of archers, charioteers, and “inhabitants” in general is for 
the purpose of diluting the term, so that it will not be available as the 
designation of an aristocratic upper class. But on this point he can be 
referred to Professor George F. Moore, who speaks as follows about the 
human baals of Canaanite Shechem (Judges 9:3): “Literally the proprie- 
tors,—those to whom it belonged, the citizens. Then, perhaps without 
distinction of citizen and metic, the inhabitants.”'* By arguing about 
words, Dr. May obscures, or ignores, the entire objective social problem 
in Canaanite and Hebrew history; and his point about the human baals is 
just as inept as what he says about the Canaanite gods. Professor Moore 
says also, “the baals of Canaan are set over against Yahweh the God of 
Israel, and the name baal becomes the very signature of heathenism.”™ 
The attentive reader will be interested to note that Professor May and 
his collaborator speak of—“the economic and political pressure which 
. the Canaanite ruling caste . . . exercised upon the peasantry of the 
land, and especially upon those elements of it which came at last to con- 
stitute the Hebrew people.” And as for “the Baalim,” he uses this term 
twice with the same transliterative spelling which I employ (in Graham 
and May, “Culture and Conscience,” 1936, pp. 136, 156, italics mine). 

‘Baal and adon sources”: May uses a paragraph to discuss the terms 
baal and adon, ending with the question ““Why, then, call E a baal source 
as over against J?” He claims Genesis chap. 14 as a J-source in order to 
put baal into J; when, as a matter of fact, this particular chapter stands 
by itself outside of J and E and has no place in the regular documentation 
of Genesis. He also cites as J Genesis 49:23, which is a series of poetical 
pieces about the assumed “‘tribes” of Israel; the term baal occurring here 
with reference to Joseph, the mythic father of the house of Ephraim, and 
connecting with passages about the death of the first Ephraimite king 
(I Sam. 31:3; If Sam. 1:6). 

He states that baal is found in Genesis “E-sources” only twice; Gen. 
30:3, in which the term is not.found at all; and chap. 37:19, referring to 
Joseph as a “baal of dreams”; but ignores my citation of Gen. 20:3, in 
which Sarah is called beulath-baal, the latter hyphenated term applying 
to Abraham, who, on the contrary is called adon twenty-one times in the 
J-source (Gen. 24). Adon is also found in Genesis J twenty-five addi- 
tional times.** 

Ignored also are the contrasting J and E stories of Sodom and Gibeah 
(Gen. 19: Judg. 20); the latter calling the men of this Ephraimite village 


12 “Judges,” ICC, p. 241. 
13 Jhid., p. 195. 
14 In chapters 39, 43, 44, 47; see “The Bible . . . ,” p. 185. 
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haalim; while the former almost ostentatiously ignores the E-term by 
employing anshae ha-ir, anshae Sodom (men of the city; men of Sodom). 
I cannot reproduce here all the cited evidence, which May either ignores 
or misinterprets; as, for instance, “nothing very striking can be deduced 


from a 13 to 7 proportion in the use of baal and adon in the Code of the 
Covenant.” But I cited this material for the very purpose of showing 
that adon, the earlier E-usage, was in process of being gradually swamped 
by baal; whereas, declares May, ‘baal in the Code of the Covenant may 
go back to as early a period as the time of Joshua, when, in its earlier 
form, this Code was adopted at Shechem by the northern amphictyony.” 
But in the period when May imagines the northern tribes of Israel to be 
adopting a covenant at Shechem, this place was still Canaanite and full of 
baalim, remaining an unconquered, alien town behind heavy walls until 
a comparatively late period, when militant Manassite adonim completed 
the conquest of the central highlands by razing Shechem and liqidating 
its baal citizens (Judg. 9). This place did not become a covenant-center 
until after the time of David (I Kings 12:1). Inasmuch as May cites 
Pfeiffer, it may be well to refer him to that scholar’s remark about “the 
tradition according to which Joshua inaugurated a covenant at Shechem. 

. We must seriously question the historical truth of this story.”*° 

As for an “amphictyony” of tribes in the Ephraimite highlands at the 
tirte of the Israelite invasion, this idea is projected back from the later, 
organized Israel into the early, anarchic period, when the hills of Ephraim 
were held in part by recently-arrived Israel-clans and in part by pre- 
Hebrew elements like the voracious landlords of Shechem and the inhabi- 
tants of Gibeon whom King Saul tried in vain to exterminate (II Sam. 
21). Ideas about a united, uniform “Israel” in the early Judges-epoch 
die hard, even among scholars versed in Biblical criticism. The troubles 
at the village of Ophrah, near Shechem, were contingent upon the gradual 
creation of a Yahweh-loyal Ephraim, the rise of which was forwarded by 
the total destruction of Shechem and its human baalim, the taking over 
of their movable property, and the obliteration of their titles to land in 
the surrounding rural districts by “the sons of Jacob.”?® Ophrah was 
clearly a hill village dependent upon the walled city of Shechem. Its Baal 
altar was used by the men of the village and was under the charge of 
Gideon’s father. The demolition of the altar by Gideon was part of an 
underground campaign led by a “prophet” and an “angel”; whereupon the 
father of Gideon came over to the side of his son and put to silence the 


- Pfeiffer, “Introduction to the Old Testament,” p. 183. 
16 “The Bible... p. 61 ff. 
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murmurs of the inhabitants (Judges 6). This uprising eventually cli. 
maxed into the totalitarian destruction of Shechem itself. The gradual 
rise of a Yahweh-loyal Ephraim was not a prophetic evolution in the stand- 
ard Biblical sense. It was an objective movement, accurately described 
and understood by the Deuteronomic school in retrospect, as ferocious, 
outright landgrabbing wherein the Israelite intruders (like the Pilgrims in 
Massachusetts) literally seized vineyards, oliveyards and other forms of 
real estate hitherto the property of other people (Deut. 6:11). These 
lands, expropriated from the legality of Baalism, became ‘“‘the inheritance 
of Yahweh” forthwith, and passed under a new form of Mishpat, or Law. 
Deuteronomy should be read, not as a mere imaginary exhortation to 
destroy the altars and seize the lands of the Canaanites, but as a matter- 
of-fact Ephraimite history, based upon good early sources like those em- 
ployed in the book of Judges. Modern historians of Israel have assumed 
that the conquest of Canaan, as contemplated by Deuteronomy, is a fiction; 
but as soon as we understand the conquest as Ephraimite, the difficulty 
vanishes. 
IV 
The Yahweh-Baal Antithesis 

OccasION MAY BE TAKEN here to correct a frequent misunderstanding, 
as expressed by “R.H.P.”:'? “The history of Israel is summed up in the 
conflict between Yahwism ( ‘fixed, inalienable titles to the soil’) and Baalism 
(‘liquidity in land ownership and concentration of land in the power of a 
small group’).” 

Here is my comment on this minimization: “Some critics raised the point 
that the terms ‘Yahweh’ and ‘Baal’ stood for ‘more than a mere fight over 
landed property.’ The answer to this was, and is, that while both cultic 
terms represent a wider field of concept, the Yahweh-Baal antithesis con- 
tains at least the opposite ideas that land is inalienable and that it is com- 
mercial—this fundamental variance being all that the argument de- 
mands.”?* 

Our traditional religious ideology has tacitly assumed that it makes no 
vital difference who controls your body, or who owns your environment,— 
provided that your soul is free. This doctrine, in practice, has been good 
appeasement for the violation of human liberty and the denial of human 
rights. Its persistence in a portion of the religious field,—even though 
vigorously opposed within the church,—may account for at least a part 
of today’s ecclesiastical shrinkage. 


17 In the Harvard Divinity School Bulletin, Jan. 3, 1944. 
18 “The Bible... ,” p. 301. 
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As for Saul’s fortress at Gibeah, about which May remarks, I do not deny 
that such a structure existed. But I do not think May can show that it 
was there when the men of Jabesh-Gilead sent their alarm over into 
Ephraim, or that it had any defensive power against the Philistine conquest 
which lasted from the battle of Gilboa until the election of David as first 
king of United Israel. The existence or non-existence of a “fortress” 
in Gibeah has no bearing on my general thesis. Even Albright says, “We 
must, of course, remember that Saul remained essentially a wealthy peasant, 
even after his coronation, and that his power was extremely limited.”*® 

May writes, ““The Israelites probably never thanked Shishak for invading 
Israel at the same time he invaded Judah, and burning some of Israel’s cities, 
as at Megiddo.” But on this point, my remarks were, “The Esdraelon 
district had been under Egyptian control before the Philistine settlement 
on the coast and before the Israelite conquest of central Canaan; so that 
the campaign of Shishak restored Egyptian rule over the trade routes, while 
at the same time it threw the house of Joseph back into its older isolation 
as a community of rustic proprietors free from involvement with fortified 
cities.” In other words, Shishak’s aim was to “encircle” the agricultural 
highland-Israel of Ephraim, which had been the center and core of Saul’s 
kingdom. The lowland cities and the Galilee region were always more or 
less alien to Ephraim proper and the reported conquest of Joshua in the 
north may be taken as a projection of David’s Kingdom into the period 
covered by Judges chap. 1. 

As to the claim of May that Jeremiah was a Judean prophet: His home 
village Anathoth was at this time a part of Judah, of course. But it was 
in reality a surviving fragment of Ephraim. Jeremiah was very conscious 
that his ancestral village was in the area of “Benjamin,” who, with 
“Joseph” was born of “Rachel,” the Ephraimite mother. Jeremiah is the 
only Old Testament prophet who refers to Rachel. His message stems, 
not from his Judean predecessors, but from Hosea; and his only object in 
visiting Jerusalem is to condemn it as a place, where Baal-gods are wor- 
shipped and where no mishpat is practiced,—the two evils being treated 
by him as practically the same. 

May says, “The fact that in J the patriarchs are pictured building altars 
in Canaan, but not offering sacrifice, is best explained as the result of a 
‘prophetic’ attitude toward sacrifice; whereas in E there is obviously more 
interest in ritual.” My view, on the contrary, is that the interest in E 
is not “ritualistic”; but that, being the earlier document, E takes sacrifice 


™ Albright, “Archaeology of Palestine,” p. 48. 
p. 152. 
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itself for granted whereas, J, being later, has the centralizing Deuteronomic 
reform in view. Here again, therefore, is a flat difference of opinion 
between May and the present writer. 

Dr. May insists upon scrutiny of the Canaanite sources regarding pre- 
Hebrew religions, or cults. But these cults are sufficiently described in 
such Biblical sources as Deut. 12:4, 30, 31, i.e., Israel must not do, with 
reference to Yahweb, what the Canaanites do with reference to their gods. 
“For every abomination (toebah) which Yahweh hateth have they done.” 
Toebah was not only ritual (Deut. 12:31) ; it was economic (Deut. 25:13- 
16); sexual (Levit. 18:22), etc. The very name “Canaanite” survived 
in Israel as the equivalent of “trader” (Hos. 12:7), one who reduces every- 
thing to a commercialized basis. The prophets needed no archaeology to 
find out the nature of the gods they were fighting. 

Deuteronomy insists (post eventum, of course) that the forcible seizure 
of land must be instantly followed by the destruction of the Baal-altar, 
which, as a matter of law, protects the private, monopolistic title to the 
land. Consequently, in the book of Judges (which has passed through 
deuteronomic editorship), the Baal-altar at Ophrah is destroyed in the 
night by Gideon’s “underground”; so that in the morning the villagers 
find themselves confronted by a new Yahweh-altar, symbolizing a revo- 
lutionary change in land tenure. 

Vv 

Biblical Scholarship and Economics 

Ir 1s QUITE CLEAR that Biblical scholarship has proceeded thus far without 
reference to the highly important economic law cited above, which applied 
automatically to ancient Israel, and which has operated in all settled civili- 
zations. As for the Hebrew prophets, they were (necessarily) unacquainted 
with impersonal economic forces which buttressed the institution of 
slavery by throwing the property of the smaller landowners into the grasp 
of the larger monopolists.** Hence, the terrible prophetic denunciations 
of land monopoly were based on the assumption that this problem could 
be solved by the reformation of the big monopolists, as individuals. And 
accordingly, we encounter the individual emphasis not only among ortho- 
dox interpreters of the Bible; but we also find it among “liberals” and 
who, with the best will in the world, are not finding their way 
about in our present moral confusion. 

One of the things most needed in the religious world today is a definite, 
authoritative recognition that the established regime of property-and- 


21 “Sociological Study,” p. 157 ff.; “Social Process,” pp. 252, 253, 277; “The 
Bible . . . ,” pp. 190, 228. 
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power enriches the few and exploits the many by the operation of eco- 
nomic forces which do not arise from individual bad will, and whose 
working cannot be changed by reforming personal conduct, but only 
through collective, or public, action based upon social insight and con- 
science. It may be a mistake on my part; but I do not find Professor May’s 
position tending toward the kind of social conscicnce which makes for 
criticism of historic property-regimes; and I think his view of the Bible, 
as revealed in his criticism of me, does not reckon with the fundamental 
economic facts of Hebrew history as an episode in world-evolution. 

It is not surprising that some critics have imagined me as basing a pro- 
gram of modern social radicalism on the Bible; whereas, in reality, I con- 
tend that no such gospel can be extracted from Scripture, I merely hold 
that sociological study of the Bible helps to create a social conscience and 
builds up a habit of mind which is useful in the analysis of present-day 
problems. I am not a socialist nor a communist; and I do not believe that 
there is any social cure-all or panacea which will make everything lovely.”? 

That Dr. May is entirely sincere, no doubt exists in my mind. Nor is 
there any question of his intellectual competence. But his idea of “‘sociol- 
ogy” is vague; and I do not think he grasps the economic approach to 
experience. These traits, however, are not peculiar to him, but are involved 
in the ideological pattern which even yet constrains most of our current 
religious life, including, of course, the pulpit and the divinity school, but 
not, by any means, determining the views of all clergymen or all teachers 
in theology. Our inherited way of looking at the Old and New Testa- 
ments divorces the Bible from every-day life, and interprets human prob- 
lems on the plane of soul-to-soul relationship, as a ghostly drama having 
no essential connection with forces outside the orbit of individual conduct. 

22 “Sociological Study,” pp. 3, 296. 
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Rooting Out the Hate Monger 


THE EFFORT to bring about better understanding and amity in place of 
bigotry and hate is one of the noblest and at the same time most difficult 
of educational processes. The late Newton D. Baker once said, in dis- 
cussing this problem, that it must be done on fundamental educational 
lines and not by emotional appeals to the masses. As he put it, the lower 
human instincts respond more easily than the higher to oratorical har- 
rangues and denunciations. The hate-monger using such methods, espe- 
cially during times of high emotional stress, has the advantage over him 
who seeks to appeal to man’s higher and better qualities. On the other 
hand, in any calm study of the problem the permanent advantage rests 
with the proponents of understanding and amity. 

I do not mean that this should cause us to refrain from all appeals to 
men’s emotions, but I do wish to emphasize that real and lasting results 
can be obtained much more surely through the slower and more difficult 
process of consecutive year-in-and-year-out educational efforts on an ever 
increasing and wider scale. Obviously, from time to time, crises occur 
which demand swifter, more direct approach. The human body can be 
kept healthy more surely by proper diet and clean living; nevertheless, 
there are times when boils must be lanced to let accumulated puss out 
of the system. Situations such as those which have occurred in Boston and 
parts of New York City must be dealt with radically; however, they 
would never have occurred at all if widespread and deep educational proc- 
esses had indoctrinated the youth with decent respect for individual rights. 

We must rely on the church and synagogue, the schools and colleges, 
the various instruments of youth and adult education to redouble their 
efforts so that boys and girls, men and women, will resist hate action lead- 
ing to riots and bloodshed, and co-operate to settle differences by peaceful 
and rational means. I admit this is a slow, and at times discouraging 
process, but we have many incidents and important actions to give reason 
to hope and believe that progress can be made. The advantage of the 
slower process of education is that its results are permanent. It not only 
prompts action in an immediate situation, but changes habits of thought 
and conduct, creates new attitudes, and shapes character. 

When the time comes that Christians are truly informed of, and deter- 
mined to follow the teachings of their religion, in any of its various forms, 
and Jews are truly informed and determined to follow the teachings of 
Judaism in any of its various forms, then at last religious and racial preju- 
dices will be unknown. The nearer we approach the ultimate objective of 
the knowledge and practice of religion, the nearer we approach to perfect 
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Federal Planning for Demobilization During 
World War I’ 


By E. Jay HOWENSTINE, Jr. 


I 
Council of National Defense Planning 
PreswENT Wooprow WILSON’s attention was apparently drawn to the 
problem of post-war planning by a memorandum of Grosvenor Clarkson, 
secretary of the Council of National Defense, on May 23, 1918. For 
about two months Clarkson had been investigating what foreign govern- 
ments and American governmental and private groups were doing on the 
subject, and he made the recommendation that 


The Council and Advisory Commission should proceed immediately to 
accumulate for their own use all of the available material dealing with the 
matter in question, this material to be sifted, analyzed, and brought to the 
proper final classification by a small staff of qualified men, including a 
translator of foreign languages.” 


In his memorandum, Clarkson noted that considerable work was already 
being done in this country. The Department of Commerce, through its 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; the Department of Labor, 
through its Employment Service and the Bureau of Labor Statistics; the 
State Department, through the Office of Foreign Trade Advisors; the 
Interior Department, through its Reclamation Service, and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Training had all been studying reconstruction and 
readjustment problems. Clarkson also noted that the National Trade 
Council, the National Association of Manufacturers and the Merchants 
Association (New York) were “strongly of the opinion that there should 
be formed at once a strong commission, not representing any department 
of the Government, to study these questions here and abroad.”* He con- 
cluded that “until there is laid down a general governmental policy as to 
whether or not these problems shall be handled by a central body under 


‘This paper is part of a larger study to be published by the American Council on 
Public Affairs in the near future. The writer is indebted to H. Gordon Hayes, Robert 
Patton and Edwin L. Smart, of Ohio State University, for helpful criticisms and sugges- 
tions. 

_ “Grosvenor Clarkson, “Available Material to Be Found in Washington on the Ques- 
tions of Reconstruction and Readjustment After the War, Together With a Resume of 
Reconstruction Organizations in the Countries Actively Engaged at War,” Council of 
N ational Defense Records, National Archives, 1918, p. 12. 

3 Ibid., pp. 10-2. 
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the Government, or whether they shall be divided and handled by the 
various departments and bureaus concerned,” the CND could no nothing 
more than collect information.‘ 

The problem of post-war planning was duly discussed by the CND 
and its findings were then transmitted to President Wilson for action, 
Accordingly on June 19, 1918, Wilson heartily endorsed CND’s proposed 
undertaken on post-war reconstruction and readjustment: 


I think it will be entirely appropriate and desirable that the Council 
should coordinate the studies that have been made and suggest procedures, 
After that preliminary work has been done, it will be possible for us in 
counsel with one another to form a clearer and more trustworthy judg- 
ment as to how the plans shall be executed and under what guidance and 
supervision.° 


Along with his approval of post-war preparations, Wilson submitted an 
outline of what he considered to be the proper functions of the CND. 
Wilson’s directions to the CND were two: (1) “Make an exhaustive 
survey and study of the problem of readjustment and reconstruction after 
the war, and (2) Gather and study available data and submit a general 
plan which shall correlate all the scattered units of readjustment and 
reconstruction work at present coming under the direction of the various 
executive departments of the Government.” In carrying out these pur- 
poses, he suggested that the work be divided into thirteen problem areas:° 


1. The demobilization of the Army and Navy and the reabsorption of 
industrial war workers into peace industries. 
2. Industrial readjustments to peace conditions, among which will be 
the conversion of war industries to peace needs. 
3. The restoration of industries curtailed by the war, the building 
industry in this instance being cited as a case in point. 
. The industrial relation between labor and capital. 
Foreign trade problems. 
. The tariff, industrial and scientific research. 
. Fuel. 
. Merchant marine, railroads. 
. Americanization of aliens. 
. Education. 
. Government life insurance. 
. Finance. 
. The future status of the State Councils of Defense. 
4 Letter from Woodrow Wilson to Newton D. Baker, June 9, 1918, CND Files, 
Archives. 
5 Ibid. 
6 “President’s Direction to the CND,” War Industries Board Records, Archives (un- 
dated but probably June 19, 1918). 
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Apparently Wilson had in mind that the CND would follow in the 
United States much the same pattern that had been laid down in Germany 
under the Commission on Economic Transition and in Great Britain under 
the Ministry of Reconstruction. In the absence of a new agency specially 
created for post-war planning, Wilson’s choice of the CND for the job 
was a wise one. The CND had recently been freed from its major concern 
of industrial mobilization for war, by the reorganization of the War In- 
dustries Board as a separate board under Bernard Baruch; furthermore it 
had the virtue of being the only governmental body which was free from 
the limitations of departmental bias. A considerable part of the press 
and business community viewed this move with approval, although the 
climate of opinion throughout the country was still distinctly skeptical 
of diverting any effort and attention from the war effort to problems 
of peace. 

Proceeding under President Wilson’s authority of June 19, the CND 
engaged Professor O. M. W. Sprague of Harvard as a member of the 
post-war planning staff on July 17, and Herbert N. Shenton, instructor 
in sociology at Columbia University, in the middle of September. Since 
they were the only two outside experts that the CND called in before 
the Armistice to carry out the ambitious program that the President had 
laid down, and since the CND had no research staff of its own to put on 
the problem, it is no small wonder that the amount of preparation in the 
CND was meager when the time for action came. By September 25, 
Sprague had completed the bulk of his work with the CND, comprising 
three memoranda on the following subjects, “Reconstruction Policies and 
the Maintenance of Peace,” “After the War Economic Reconstruction 
Problems, With Suggestions on Organization,” and “The Relation Be- 
tween Labor and Capital, and Reconstruction.” ‘These memoranda, how- 
ever, as Sprague himself said, were not specific and concentrated enough 
to be of much help in meeting the immediate problems of demobilization. 
Instead they were “necessarily of an extremely tentative character. It 
is obviously out of the question to reach very definite conclusions until we 
know that we are approaching the end of the war, and so are able to know 
the conditions which must be modified in order to return to a peace 
footing.” 

“Letter from Sprague to Clarkson,” CND Record, Archives, (September 25, 1918). 
The same criticism was echoed in a confidential memo in the War Labor Policies Board 
records on October 21, evaluating the post-war planning work of the CND. Referring 
to Professor Sprague’s work it said, “Mr. Sprague’s time has been largely taken up with the 
Preparation of a series of memoranda covering various reconstruction problems. They are 


varied in character, ranging from a study of how to prevent a recurrence of a world war 
ing y P 
to a plan for the reduction of labor difficulties. . .. The first criticism is that they do 
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Although there had been little in the way of tangible results from the 
CND reconstruction investigations by October 21, after that date Pro- 
fessor Sprague developed a plan for a reconstruction commission which 
was submitted to President Wilson after the Armistice,® but of which 
there is no record available in the CND files in the Archives. The only 
other preparation which the CND Reconstruction Division made for post- 


war problems, besides an elaborate clipping and information collection, 
was the sending of Walter S. Gifford, the Director of the CND, to Europe 
to investigate the kind of work being done by foreign governments on 
reconstruction problems.® His work, as far as can be determined, was 
not embodied in any specific plans or proposals for coping with demobili- 
zation problems. 

Thus the semi-official preparations for the problems of economic read- 
justment which Wilson had sponsored on June 16 were pitifully meager 
when peace came. The ambitious program which he outlined for the CND 
had received practically no consideration. There had been no attempt to 
divide the post-war planning work among committees for concentrated 
study, nor had an adequate staff of experts in different fields been called 
into consultation to prepare a comprehensive program. If the government 
had had to rely on the results of the CND pre-armistice preparations in 
dealing with the problems suddenly dumped in its lap on November 11th, 
the situation would have been chaotic indeed. However, other depart- 
ments of the government had been carrying on their own investigations 
and laying their own plans, although mostly in a piecemeal way. 


II 
Departmental Post-war Planning 


THE GOVERNMENTAL AGENCY which had the clearest and most compre- 
hensive grasp of the problem was the War Labor Policies Board. With 


not furnish an adequate approach to the problems of reconstruction. . .. His most 
valuable work relates to matters pertinent rather to the treaty of peace than to domestic 
reconstruction. .. . To him the problems of reconstruction lie upon the financial level. 
The second criticism relates to the character of his work as a whole. His memoranda are 
all speculative.” 

As regards Mr. Shenton’s work, the document stated that his “tenure has been too 
brief to furnish evidence upon which to evaluate his work.” In conclusion the memoran- 
dum went on to say, “This means, quite bluntly, that thus far nothing practical has been 
accomplished by the CND. No adequate analysis of the problem of reconstruction has 
been made, no studies in the various inquiries into which this larger problem falls have 
been started, no statement of the developments of war policies has been attempted, and no 
appraisals have been given the value of definite proposals for the era of demobilization 
ahead and the peace to follow.” (“Confidential Memo to Frankfurter,” Unsigned, Oct. 
2, 1918.) War Labor Policies Board Records, Archives. 

8 New York Times, Nov. 15, 1918, p. 8. 

® Iron Trade Review, Nov. 7, 1918, p. 1060. 
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Felix Frankfurter as chairman, it had a corps of able economists beginning 
work on the problem about the time the CND started. Among the econo- 
mists on the staff were Walton H. Hamilton, Harold G. Moulton, Otto 
Mallory and G. S. Arnold. The first important memorandum, by Mr. 
Arnold, dwelt upon the “necessity for a single directing force to handle 
the questions involved in demobilization and reconstruction.” “Our 
investigations,” he said, “have convinced us that there soon will be, if 
there is not already, a great amount of duplication of work and conflict 
of theory and practice, among the several governmental agencies which 
are formulating partial programs for the transition period between war 
and peace.”?° He went on to outline the work being done or considered 


as follows: 


I. Preparation within the Army for transfer to civil life. 
a. Proposed educational activities. 
b. The psychology of soldiers and munition workers with relation 
to their post war activities. 
c. The actual method of demobilization. 
d. Pay after discharge, etc. 
II. Provision for employment. 
a. Temporary employment for large bodies of discharged soldiers 
and displaced men. 
i. Federal projects. 
il. State projects. 
iii. Municipal projects. 
iv.. Private temporary enterprises. 
Rehabilitation in pre-war activities. 
Permanent peace employment. 
i. Expected requirements of industry. 
ii. Agricultural settlement and distribution of population. 
d. Employment of maimed and dishabilitated soldiers. . . . 
III. Protection of discharged and displaced men from exploitation. 
IV. Protection of present working force from effects of surplus labor. 
Provision, through Government assistance or otherwise for in- 
creased production."* 


There were dangers, he said, that the problems encountered under No. III 
znd IV would necessarily lead to a “contemplation of practically every 
change which has occurred because of the war, and every change, political, 
social and economic, proposed with reference to return to peace.” The 


consequence of this would be a great confusion of demobilization and re- 


‘Memo for Frankfurter from G. S$. Arnold,” July 24, 1918, War Labor Policies 
Board Records, Archives. 
11 [bid., 
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construction problems, and unless work upon them were confined to defi- 
nite channels, it would very quickly become diffused and ineffective." 

A memorandum by Hamilton on August 17, 1918, emphasized that the 
problem of readjustment was no mere problem of return to pre-war con- 
ditions, for significant factors and conditions had been introduced by the 
war. Among these were changes in the industrial structure, a growing 
consciousness of national solidarity and of individual responsibility, changes 
in industrial arrangements, e.g., the relations of employers and employees, 
tax policy and price levels, and the tendency of these changes to proceed 
cumulatively with the course of the war. Moreover, the problem was far 
more complex than that of preparation for war, for it had no single ob- 
jective. Nevertheless the nature of the problem demanded unity in the 
guidance of investigations and in the formulation of plans, because the 
particular problems of the transition period were interdependent parts of a 
single larger whole.** 

A second memorandum a few days later, by Hamilton, took up the 
question of official action on transition problems. They could, he said, 
be properly handled only by an independent and official commission because 
private agencies and organizations were inadequate, the CND could not 
cover the whole field and its program would lack prestige in certain quar- 
ters, a single government department would be too narrow in sympathy 
and too likely to promote jealousy, and members of Congress were too 
overburdened with legislative duties. Eight areas of study were suggested 
on which the Commission could begin work immediately, namely a deter- 
mination of the nature of the problem, a study of the war policies of the 
various governmental agencies of control, the organization of available 
knowledge bearing upon problems of the transition period, the promotion 
of research necessary to the satisfactory handling of these problems, the 
promotion of experimentation to gain a scientific basis for dealing with 
important problems, the socialization of available knowledge, the formu- 
lation of a program for meeting the emergency of peace, the organization 
of public opinion necessary to translate the program into action.** 

An unsigned War Labor Policies Board memorandum some time in Sep- 
tember listed seven classes of problems that would demand urgent attention 
immediately on the declaration of peace, military demobilization, conver- 
sion and restoration of plants, business credits, relations between labor and 


12 [bid. 

13 (Memo from Hamilton to Frankfurter on) “Nature of the Problem of the Transi- 
tion from War to Peace,” Aug. 17, 1918, War Labor Policies Board Records, Archives. 

14 (Memo to Frankfurter from Hamilton on) “Official Action Upon the Problem of 
the Transition to Peace,” Aug. 20, 1918, War Labor Policies Board Records, Archives. 
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capital, internal apportionment of raw materials, administrative reorgani- 
zation, urgent public works. In turn these problems were broken up into 
subdivisions for purposes of analysis and clarification.*° 

A memorandum of October 22 by Arnold discussed the work being done 
by the War Labor Policies Board in co-operation with the Committee on 
Classification and Personnel of the War Department which was making 
a comprehensive plan for the demobilization of soldiers on occupational 
and industrial principles. The War Department Committee “keenly ap- 
preciates the necessity of conducting demobilization in such a way that 
it shall best meet the industrial requirements of the country, and shall 
result in a minimum of unnecessary unemployment, and no breaking down 
of recently established labor standards.”*® In planning military demobili- 
zation in accordance with the industrial needs of the country, Arnold and 
Hamilton were already engaged in preparing with an aide of the War 
Department Committee “an extensive survey of the industries of the 
country to determine the probable displacement of munition workers at 
the end of the war, the demand (grouped by localities and occupation) 
for increased labor to fulfill accumulated orders, the preparations to con- 
vert munition plants back to ordinary commercial uses, etc.”** 

To present the problem graphically the War Labor Policies Board staff 
prepared an elaborate chart of the demobilization problem, representing 
the flow of the supply of labor into the market, and the rate of increase 
in the demand for labor coming into the market.’* The problem, in their 
conception, was to regulate the flow of labor and the increase in demand 
for labor in such a way as to maintain relative equilibrium throughout 
the transition period, i.e., assuming that serious economic repercussions 
were to be avoided. 

The outlook and preparation which the War Labor Policies Board had 
formulated on post-war economic readjustment was clearly superior to that 
of other departments in Washington. It saw the problem as a whole, yet 
it broke the problem up into its specific aspects both for the purpose of 
investigation and policy-making. The distinction between short-run 
demobilization problems and long-run reconstruction was clearly drawn, 
and the necessity for prompt, unified direction by the government on the 


1°“Memo on the Problems and Methods of Reconstruction,” War Labor Policies 
Board Records, Archives. 

*®©“Memo for Secretary Wilson from Frankfurter by Arnold,” Oct. 22, 1918, Ap- 
~ Secretary Wilson Oct. 25, 1918, War Labor Policies Board Records, Archives. 

[bid, 

'’ Chart reproduced in W. H. Hamilton, “When Labor Comes To Market,” Survey, 
Jan. 4, 1919, pp. 426-7. 
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return of peace was fully appreciated and ably presented. But in spite 
of the fact that the most advanced and comprehensive post-war planning 
was to be found in the War Labor Policies Board, it, too, suffered because 
of the lack of vision and foresight which characterized high officialdom, 
For the War Labor Policies Board, working as ably as it did, did not have 
adequate resources, either of finances or personnel, to make a thorough 
study of the whole problem. 

Post-war planning by other agencies in Washington was on the whole 
limited in scope and departmental in point-of-view.’® The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce published a study on European recon- 
struction planning.*° Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board was con- 
cerned about post-war problems in the realm of international trade from a 
rather nationalistic angle, but it did not get beyond the stage of a general 
* The most publicized proposal before the Armistice was Secre- 
tary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane’s plan for soldier land settlement. 


survey.” 


Back of Lane’s post-war planning, however, lays a long story. 

The land settlement problem was one which had been occupying the 
attention of experts for some years. A sound land settlement plan had 
been proposed several years before by Secretary of Labor Wilson, and had 
been successively urged in his annual reports of 1915 and 1916.” In 
1916 the House Committee on Labor held extended hearings on land 
settlement.”* In early 1918, the land settlement scheme as a legislative 
project took on an interdepartmental aspect through a conference between 
representatives of the Department of Labor, the Forestry Service and the 
Reclamation Service. At this point Lane entered the picture. 

Previous to this time there had been no indication that Secretary Lane 
had had any great interest in land settlement, but without further ado he 
seized the idea and made it his own in an open letter the President Wilson. 
He wrote as follows: 


I believe the time has come when we should give thought to the prepara- 
tion of plans for providing opportunity for our soldiers returning from 
the war. Because this department has handled similar problems, I consider 


19 Certain exceptions are to be found however. For example see “Redfield’s Memo 
to Gifford,” July 3, 1918, CND Records, Archives, in which he outlined in a compre- 
hensive way an approach to the problem. Also Dudley Cates, Secretary of the Capital 
Issues Committee, prepared a suggestive memo later published in the Journal of Political 
Economy, XXVI (January, 1919), “Preliminary Survey of Industrial Reconstruction,” 
pp. 39-46. 

20 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Economic Reconstruction, No. 73, 
July 1, 1918. 

21 Two letters from Hurley to Redfield, May. 1918, CND Records, Archives. 

22 Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor, 1915, p. 44; 1916, p. 71. 

23 National Colonization Bill, Hearings before the House Committee on Labor, 1916. 
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it my duty to bring this matter to the attention of yourself and Con- 

: It will be too late to plan for these things when the war is over. Our 
thought now should be given to the problem, and I therefore desire to 
bring to your mind the wisdom of immediately supplying the Interior De- 
partment with a sufficient fund with which to make the necessary surveys 
and studies. We should know . . . not in a general way, but with par- 
ticularity, what definite areas of swamp land may be reclaimed, how they 
can be drained, what the cost of the drainage will be, what crops they 
will raise. We should have in mind specific areas of grazing lands, with a 
knowledge of the cattle which are best adapted to them, and the practica- 
bility of supporting a family upon them. So, too, with cut-over lands. 
We should know what it will cost to pull or “blow-out” stumps and to 
put the lands in condition for a farm home.** 


In response to a request for an appropriation to begin such planning Con- 
gress granted $200,000 to the Reclamation Service to make preliminary 
surveys of land settlement opportunities throughout the country. From 
then until his retirement in 1920 Secretary Lane kept the Land Settlement 
Plan before the people through magazine articles, newspaper releases and 
speeches. His proposal, however, diluted the original Labor Department 
Reclamation Plan of most of its best features, which perhaps went a long 
way in explaining why it was never enacted into law.*° 

The only other noteworthy attempt to foresee post-war economic prob- 
lems before the last mad rush beginning about ten days before the Armistice 
was a thought-provoking memorandum by Professor Frank Taussig, then 
of the United States Tariff Commission. Taussig set up two fundamental 
principles to guide effort in the realm of post-war international trade, par- 
ticularly in such commodities as cotton, wool, copper, tin, rubber, sugar, 
and coffee; first, international allotments in place of unbridled competition, 
and second, inclusion of the present enemy countries in the plan. Expand- 
ing this idea further, he said, 


I am convinced that the sound policy to follow is that of a regulated dis- 
tribution, or allotment, of commodities of this kind, by international ar- 
rangement. There should be a central Board of Control and Allotment. 
At the head of that board should be a person of distinction, and, at the 
same time, one in whose impartial spirit there is general confidence. There 
should be on the board representation of allies, neutrals, and the present 
belligerents. Underneath that board, and acting under its supervision, 
there should be committees for the several articles. . . . [Each] committee 
should be made up of persons conversant technically with the several in- 

** Secretary Lane’s letter to President Wilson, May 31, 1918, Annual Report of the 


Secretary of the Interior, pp. 32, 36. 
*° See The Public, Aug. 2, 1919, pp. 819-21. 
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dustries; whereas the Board of Control should be made up of persons of 
judgment, and established repute.”® 
Such an arrangement was already in effect for tin, and similar plans were 
in operation in sugar through the existing Sugar Equalization Board, and 
in grain through the Grain Corporation and the Wheat Export Company. 
Thus although “the plan does not necessarily involve price-fixing, it does 
look to a stabilization of prices.”** Taussig contemplated that the arrange- 
ment would remain in effect only through the transition period. In the 
absence of such a plan, he warned that “there will be speculative advances 
in many commodities, speculative reactions, unsettled and feverish con- 
ditions. If international as well as domestic competition for the import 
commodities is left to take its own course, most undesirable trade cond:tions 
are likely to come.”® 
Il 

Congress and Post-war Planning 
CONGRESS EXHIBITED less concern and vision on demobilization and recon- 
struction problems than was manifested by the Administration. Repre- 
sentative Francis of New York was the first member of Congress to men- 
tion the problem on April 5, 1918. Inquiring into the subject he was 
amazed at the paucity of material and thinking on the problem in the 
United States as compared to the elaborate plans that practically all the 
belligerents had under way. He noted the numerous miscellaneous investi- 
gations that had already been started by public and private groups in this 
country, and closed his remarks with this resounding recommendation: 


We should either have a secretary of reconstruction, who shall sit in the 
President’s Cabinet and supervise all this highly necessary work, or we 
should have a commission of Congress, with a permanent organization to 
investigate and report on necessary legislation. Congress should face this 
great need promptly and should belie in this crisis the reputation of democ- 
racies for unpreparedness (applause) .*° 


The momentary applause was soon forgotten, however, and nothing 
more appeared on the subject until May 16 when Representative Edmonds 
introduced a resolution providing an appropriation of $500,000 to set up 
a Reconstruction Commission composed of ten Senators and ten Repre- 
sentatives, not more than six of one party to be elected by the respective 
houses. The Commission was to function through sub-committees and 


26 Frank W. Taussig, “Memorandum on International Allotment of Important 
Commodities,” Oct. 28, 1918, War Industries Board Records, Archives. 

27 Ibid. 

28 [bid. 

29 Congressional Record, April 5, 1918, p. 4688. 
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report to Congress from time to time, recommending such legislation as 
it deemed necessary to meet postwar problems. The resolution was sent 
to the Committee on Appropriations and never heard from thereafter.*° 

The dark days of early summer apparently pushed all thoughts of the 
future into the background, for no further word was spoken on the sub- 
ject on the floor of either house until September 27, when Senator Weeks 
of Massachusetts introduced his Concurrent Resolution proposing a Joint 
Congressional Committee on Reconstruction. The Committee was to be 
composed of six Senators and six Representatives, divided equally between 
the two major parties. The Resolution ordered the Committee to make in- 
vestigations and report to Congress from time to time with such recom- 
mendations as it might deem advisable in the following twelve major prob- 
lem areas, labor, capital and credit, public utilities, democratization of our 
industrial and military war resources, foreign trade, continuance of existing 
industries and establishment of new ones, agriculture, production and dis- 
tribution of coal, gasoline and other fuels, shipping, housing, existing war 
legislation, and “in general all matters necessarily arising during the change 
from the activities of war to the pursuits of peace.” The Committee was 
authorized to employ any experts that it might need, and it was to have 
the right to appoint subcommittees to facilitate action. In presenting 
his Resolution Senator Weeks spoke vividly of the need of such action. 


There might have been some excuse from the viewpoint of many people 
for not making ample preparations to fight, but with that failure before 
our eyes, the example of the failures of other nations, and more important, 
the provisions these nations are making for peace, there is no excuse for 
our country not preparing itself to meet the great after-war problems.** 


On the following day, September 28, Senator Owen of Oklahoma pre- 
sented to Congress a Concurrent Resolution that would create a Com- 
mittee on Reorganization of six Senators and six Representatives fairly 
representative of Congress. The Committee was to begin immediate in- 
vestigation and report not later than January 1, 1919. The six duties of 
the committee were stated in an ambiguous way, and its scope did not 
begin to be as comprehensive as the Weeks Resolution; hence it was sent 
to committee, there to be buried and forgotten.** 

Taking the initiative, a conference of Republican Senators on October 
1 endorsed the Weeks Resolution and authorized Senator Lodge, chairman 
of the conference, to appoint a committee of three Senators to manage and 


*0 [bid., Sept. 27, 1918, pp. 1038-41. 
Ibid., pp. 1038-41. 
2 Ibid., Sept. 28, 1918, p. 10889. 
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present the Resolution for early action in the Congress.** In opposition 
to the Weeks Resolution, Senator Overman, Democrat from North Caro- 
lina, introduced a bill on October 3 to create a Federal Commission on 
Reconstruction of five commissioners, who should be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate. Not more than 
three of the commissioners were to be members of the same political party, 
A sum of $500,000 was to be appropriated by Congress to cover the salary 
of $10,000 to each commissioner and compensation of such economists, 
investigators, special experts and clerks as it should deem necessary. 

The duty of the commission was to examine the problems of post-war 
adjustment “‘with a view of meeting, as far as possible, such problems and 
conditions before their solution is actually forced upon the Government” 
and to report to Congress on any and all questions that might be referred 
to it by the Congress or the President. More particularly its investigations 
were to be on the eleven following problems: merchant marine, foreign 
trade, reorganization, refinancing and readjustment of industries engaged 
in war work, technical education and industrial research, redistribution 


and employment of labor in agricultural and industrial pursuits and the 


problems of labor growing out of demobilization, supply, distribution, and 
availability of raw materials and foodstuffs, conservation and develop- 
ment of natural resources, inland transportation by rail and water, com- 
munication by telephone, telegraph, and wireless, reorganization of Gov- 
ernmental departments and bureaus, and “consolidation of such acts . . 
of Congress which relate to the same subject matter but which now appear 
at various places in the statutes.”** In presenting his bill, placing the 
Reconstruction Commission under the executive arm of the government, 
rather than the legislative branch, Senator Overman said, 


I doubt that Congress through a committee, could do the work, even 
if it desired to do it, which is in contemplation by the resolution (Weeks), 
but I really believe that this question, is an executive function rather 
than a legislative function.*° 


Although Senator Overman added further that he had drawn the mea- 
sure himself, and was not being merely a mouthpiece of the Administration 
as in the case of the war-time Overman Bill granting tremendous executive 
powers to the President, many Senators took his proposed bill as a gage 
of partisan battle. Before the fight on the subject should be brought 
on to the Senate floor, however, it was decided by the managers of both 


33 New York Times, Oct. 2, 1918, p. 12. 
34 Congressional Record, Oct. 3, 1918, pp. 11030-1. 
35 [bid., pp. 11030-1. 
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bills to get together and see if a compromise could be worked out, a 
Republican steering committee of Senators Watson, Cummins and Poin- 
dexter having been appointed by Senator Lodge.*® With the exception 
of another Concurrent Resolution proposing a Congressional Commission 
on Reconstruction presented by Representative London, Socialist Congress- 
man of New York,*’ no other discussion of the subject took place on the 
floor of Congress before the Armistice was signed. The promised struggle 
over what kind of Reconstruction Commission should be created therefore, 
never really took place. 

The issue did not completely die, though, for it remained at least politi- 
cally alive in the other halls of Congress and in the coming Congressional 
election. By October 20 the Republican steering committee had recon- 
sidered the original Weeks resolution providing for one Committee of 
twelve members, divided equally among both parties, and was now in 
favor of a substitute proposal of six Commissions of ten members, each to 
be divided equally between both parties.** 

In the congressional elections on November 5, President Wilson went 
to the country and asked for a return of the Democratic Congress. This 
was the signal for the Republicans to drop their nominal nonpartisanship 
adopted during the war effort and to go to the country on the same issue. 
Although the Overman Resolution, providing for an Executive Recon- 
struction Commission had created the impression that President Wilson 
was in favor of that type of legislation, the President had up until that 
time declined to take any kind of official action on the subject. It was 
therefore an idea! issue for good political argument. 

On October 31, Will H. Hays, Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, issued a stirring appeal to the country, with the reconstruction 


issue as one of his main points. 


Remember we are as unprepared for peace as we were for war... . 

The myriad problems of reconstruction press upon us for solution. 
Some of them no man can forsee, others are apparent to all. We must 
not wait until the procession of disasters has passed by. 

Republicans, in the face of reconstruction, as always heretofore . . . will 
anticipate every possible contingency of storm and stress, will make tight 
every compartment of the ship of state. 

Republicans now demand that the nation instantly prepare for peace. 
The next Congress will bear the great burden to that end.*° 

- New York Times, Oct. 4, 1918, p. 12. 

“* Congressional Record, Oct. 18, 1918, p. 11377. 


New York Times, Oct. 20, 1918, Sec. 3, p. 1. 
°8 Ibid., Nov. 1, 1918, p. 14. 
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On the same day Ex-Presidents Roosevelt and Taft issued a joint appeal 
to the people for a Republican victory, in which their fourth point was 
likewise on the reconstruction issue. 


The work of reconstruction must not be done by one man or finally 
formulated according to his academic theories and ideals. . . . He was 
elected as a peace President because he had kept us out of war.*? 


Just how effectively the reconstruction issue was used by the Repub- 
licans against the Democrats, just how important the people considered 
the criticism of “unpreparedness,” no one will ever know, but that it was 
probably at least a minor factor was shown by the election of a Republican 
Congress. This in turn led to conflict between Wilson and Congress 
throughout the reconstruction period. 


IV 
The Last Ten Days of War—Panic for Peace 


THE HANDWRITING on the wall was there for those who had eyes to see. 
The Bulgarians signed an Armistice the first of October, 1918, the Ger- 
mans began making overtures for peace about that time, and the Austrians 
accepted the terms of Armistice on October 28. But it was not until the 
first of November that the great awakening came. Then there was a mad 


rush to make some kind of preparation for the coming peace. Walton H. 
Hamilton of the War Labor Policies Board has described graphically those 
last few days. 


In all probability a unified and consistent program for the demobilization 
period has never found written expression. But its various parts, which 
fit together into a fairly consistent plan of action, are all recorded in 
“memoranda” with which those upon “the working level” bombarded 
departmental chiefs, heads of boards, and others upon “the discretionary 
level”—who together form that inchoate personnel known outside of 
Washington as “the government.” This paper assault engaged repre- 
sentatives of most of the departments and boards at the Capital. It lasted 
from early October until mid-November. The general principles which 
found expression in these documents were three. 

1. Demobilization of men and materials must respond to the industrial 
needs of the country. 

2. By conscious policy the government must hasten the return of in- 
dustry to a peace basis. .. . 

3. Government must provide employment for the men who are certain 
to be left adrift in the process.** 


40 Tbid., p. 14. 
41 Walton Hamilton, “Impending Industrial Crisis,” Dial, May 17, 1919, p. 498. 
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But while a consistent, intelligent program of democratic planning might 
have been distilled from the avalanche of memoranda that poured forth 
from the pens of government experts, if there had been sufficient time and 
if there had been a central agency with the personnel and capacity ade- 
quate to handle the job, in reality the situation was blurred with confusion 


and inaction. 

In a hasty effort to get some kind of basis for demobilizing war controls, 
on November 6, President Wilson appointed a special committee of five 
key men in the war administration to study the problem of demobilization 
and make recommendations for action. On the same day Chairman 
Baruch of the War Industries Board requested his division chiefs “to 
charge themselves with getting the ideas of the Section Heads on the sub- 
ject of industrial reconstruction, and submit written memos in condensed 
form, covering the following points, (a) Why should the activities of the 
War Industries Board be continued? (b) Which ones to continue? and 
(c) Legislation necessary.”** Two days later the first official announce- 
ment of the War Industries Board was made on the general policy to be 
followed in the transition from a war to a peace basis.** The only other 
important official action taken by any war agency before the Armistice 
on post-war economic readjustment was that of the War Department in 
setting up a Board of Contract Adjustment. 

When the Armistice was signed on November 11, Washington was a sea 
of confusion and hurried conferences. The Iron Age described the situa- 
tion in these words. 


The avalanching swiftness of events which preceded the cessation of 
hostilities swept official Washington off its feet, and gave it little oppor- 
tunity to work out a calm program of reconstruction and readjustment 
before Germany had collapsed and the war was over. 

The last ten days have been filled with hurried conferences, but not 
until Monday morning would any one take responsibility for saying “Peace” 
above a whisper, and even now [November 12] the details of the recon- 
struction program are far from settled.*® 

*2 New York Tribune, Nov. 7, 1918, p. 3. 

*° War Industries Board, The Weekly Review, No. 7, week ending Nov. 9, 1918, p. 2. 


“4 Official United States Bulletin, Nov. 9, 1918, p. 1-2. 
*° “Washington Much at Sea Over Readjustment,” Iron Age, Nov. 14, 1918, p. 1215. 


In Memoriam: Harry Weinberger, 1885-1944 


As a Boy on New York’s lower east side, where poverty made brothers 
of some men and brutes of others, Harry Weinberger came to know in- 
justice, to hate it with all the ardour of his fiery soul, and to revere the 
courts and their officers as the defenders of the rights of the poor and the 
helpless. In seamy slums, amidst drabness and squalor, he came to know 
and love the beauties of the world’s literatures. 

His regard for the office of the legal practitioner as a holy trust won 
him admission to the bar in 1908, after graduation from the New York 
University Law School, through which he worked his way as a stenog- 
rapher. Combining his interests, he made the practice of copyright law 
his principal vocation, and the defense of the interests of struggling 
theatrical groups and of revolutionaries, pacifists and other political prison- 
ers, the lepers of stratified society, his avocation. 

As counsel for the Provincetown Players, and other groups, for Eugene 
O’Neill, Alfred Kreymborg and other writers, he won many celebrated 
cases. But as voluntary counsel for Emma Goldman, Jacob Abrams and 
other political prisoners during and after the first world war, he succeeded, 
though odium was heaped upon him for his public service, in changing 
the attitude of society, and hence of the courts, toward the nonconformist 
in war as well as peace. One of his impassioned pleas for the release of a 
client whose legal expenses he had met, as was his custom with the poor, 
remains today among the classics of oratory. 

Small of stature but bristling with energy, though he gave of himself 
to the full for his clients, paying and non-paying, he found ample time, as a 
private citizen, to take an active part in all progressive movements, and 
particularly the movement for ethical democracy launched by Henry 
George. To these he contributed dynamic leadership and, whenever funds 
were low, whatever in the means of a successful lawyer was needed. Bent 
on living life to the full, he realized a lifelong ambition when, in the course 
of his career, he had a fling as a producer, bringing out Sholom Asch’s “God 
of Vengeance” and O’Neill’s “Emperor Jones.” 

One of the founders of this journal, Harry Weinberger served on the 
editorial advisory board and helped to nurture its growth even to the eve 


of his passing. He is sorely missed. 
W.L. 


Daniel Lee, M.D.: 


Early American Soil-Saver 


By T. SWANN HarpDING 


SoIL CONSERVATION has been much in the news in recent years. But 
probably few know that back in 1849 there was a man in charge of agricul- 
tural work in the Patent Office who filled his reports with pleas for soil 
conservation. His name was Daniel Lee. He had been educated as a 
physician, but he became editor of The Genesee Farmer and prominent in 
agricultural circles. 

In 1849 the Patent Office, which hitherto had been in the Department 
of State, was placed in the new Department of the Interior. On May 19 
of that year Thomas Ewbank was appointed Commissioner of Patents by 
President Taylor. He served until November 8, 1852, and addressed his 
annual reports to Vice President Millard Fillmore. 

Ewbank had been born in Durham, England, in 1792. He became an 
apprentice in the sheet-metal trade and in 1812 went to London. He came 
to the United States in 1819, where he was an inventor, author, manufac- 
turer, and intermittent traveller to South America. His main interest was 
in the industrial applications of chemistry and physics. But the agricul- 
tural work of the Patent Office had grown considerably. 

It was first undertaken on official authorization in 1839, though some 
agricultural work had been done for several years before that. By now 
the work seemed to require expert direction, and Daniel Lee, M.D., was 
appointed to take over seed distribution, the writing of agricultural reports, 
and the collection and publication of agricultural statistics. For this he 
originally received $2,000 a year, but this was reduced to $1,500 in 1853, 
soon after which Lee was succeeded by D. J. Browne. 

Thomas Ewbank’s first report was dated April 20, 1850, and Lee pre- 
pared Part II, on agriculture. Therein he stated that he distrusted the 
accuracy of the agricultural statistics published in previous annual reports 
of the Commissioner of Patents and he refused to publish any more of 
them. In this report for the year 1849 Lee signed six articles. They were: 
Introductory Remarks; Agricultural Statistics; A General View of Amer- 
ican Agriculture; Agricultural Meteorology; the Culture of Wheat; 
the Culture of Indian Corn. In every one of them Lee got around to his 
favorite subject of saving the soil, and to do this when writing on some of 
the subjects required no little ingenuity. 
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The first subhead in his Introductory Remarks was Agricultural Educa- 
tion, but Lee discussed soils too. He wrote thus: 


It is indeed wonderful how long those enlightened reasoning farmers, 
who, like Washington, cherish a due respect for their high calling, have 
had to beg and beg in vain of State legislatures, and of Congress, for a little 
assistance to prevent the universal impoverishment of American soils. . . . 
Neither the earnest recommendations of the illustrious farmer of Mt. 
Vernon, nor the prayers of two generations of agriculturists, nor the pain- 
ful fact that nearly all tilled lands were becoming less and less productive, 
could induce any Legislature to foster the study of agriculture as a science. 
. . » Some pains have been taken, in this Report, to prove that one thou- 
sand millions of dollars, judiciously expended, will hardly restore the one 
hundred million acres of partially exhausted lands in the Union to that 
richness of mould, and strength of fertility for permanent cropping, which 
they possessed in their primitive state. 


Lee warned that we could not advance in culture if we turned our coun- 
try into a desert. He estimated the results statistically as was his wont. 
If a farmer produced crops worth $1,000 and it cost him $850 to do so, 
including labor, depreciation on capital, and so on, he would have an ap- 
parent profit of $150. But how did he achieve this? He did it by taking 
potash, soda, magnesia, phosphorus, soluble silica, and other crop elements 
out of his arable land. Cropping and tillage removed these to an extent 
that it would cost him $175—200 to replace. Said Lee: 


It is only by consuming the natural fertility of the land that he has 
realized any profit. . . . To reduce a field, which in its virgin state pro- 
duced forty bushels of corn per acre, down to twenty, in ten years, and 
then cultivate it forty years and harvest only twenty bushels per acre, in 
place of forty, is equal to a loss of four hundred bushels of corn per acre, 
or one-half the diminished product, without any equivalent whatever. 
Thus to impoverish land is to wither the muscles of both man and beast 
employed in its tillage. 

These themes were destined to recur upon whatever subject Lee wrote. 
In this report he announced that his “elaborate paper on the ‘Study of the 
Soils’ would have to appear in the next, for want of space.” But he did 
say this: 


There has been enough of the elements of bread and meat, wool and 
cotton, drawn from the surface of the earth, sent to London, and buried 
in the ground or washed into the Thames, to feed and clothe the entire 
population of the world for a century, under a wise system of agriculture 
and horticulture. . . . Why should the precious atoms of potash which 
organized the starch in all the flour, meal, and potatoes consumed in the 
cities of the United States in the year 1850, be lost forever to the world? 
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Can a man create a new atom of potash, or of phosphorus, when the supply 
fails in the soil, as fail it must under our present system of farm economy? 
Many a broad desert in Eastern Asia once gladdened the husbandman with 
golden harvests. While America is the only country on the globe where 
every human being has enough to eat, and millions are coming here for 
bread, how long shall we continue to impoverish ninety-nine acres in a 
hundred of all that we cultivate? 

All this is again very apposite now that a large part of the world looks 
to us for food. Shall we again abuse our soil and destroy its resources as 
we did in the earlier phase of this conflict between 1916-19, when we 
increased food production to aid the Allies, or shall we heed Lee’s sound 
advice? 

Lee continued: 


When will Congress or some State Legislature appropriate the small sum 
of one thousand dollars, needed to demonstrate in a practical way the cost 
of making a new soil, equal in potash, soda, magnesia, lime, chlorine, soluble 
silica, phosphorus, sulphur, nitrogen, and carbon, in the condition of mould, 
to a fair virgin earth, before the work of exhaustion begins? 

Lee’s syntax is occasionally rachitic, but he makes his point. In his 
third article in this same report Lee estimated the number then employed 
in American agriculture at about 5 million and the area of improved land 
in the nation at about 120 million acres, four-fifths of which “fare now 
suffering deterioration in a greater or less degree.” He estimated that this 
deterioration reduced the income per acre by at least ten cents, hence the 
nation’s annual loss was $10,000,000, “‘equal to sinking capital of one 
hundred and sixty-six million six hundred and sixty-six thousand dollars a 
year, paying six per cent annual interest.” 

To renovate the 8 million acres of partly exhausted land in the State of 
New York alone Lee estimated would cost $100,000,000. He also recog- 
nized that “soils are impoverished by tillage without cropping, or removing 
any plant whatever.” But “tillage and cropping exhaust land faster than 
it can be done in any other way short of carting off the surface soil in a 
mass.” This curious calculation followed: 


Virginia sent to Massachusetts about a million bushels of corn per an- 
num. If, in place of exporting this grain, it was fed to hogs and meat 
cattle and their meat exported, the manure derived from the grain con- 
sumed would give to the corn-growers of that State five hundred thousand 
bushels more corn in 1850 than they will now harvest. 


Turning now to the report for the year 1850 we find the treatise, ‘The 
Study of Soils.” Herein Lee discussed the origin of soils, vegetable and 
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mineral mould, sand and clay in soils, and the soil elements of fertility. 
He then came to a section on The Philosophy of Improving Soils, wherein 
he remarked: 


Tillage alone, by increasing the solubility and solution of all the ele- 
ments of plants, both organic and inorganic, hastens their removal from 
ploughed land. There is vastly too much land under the plough in the 
United States for the crops harvested. . . . No intelligent person can long 
study the combustible and incombustible matter that rain water dissolves 
out of an aerated or frequently stirred soil, in the course of the six warmest 
months of the year, and not be convinced that many valuable elements 
leave the soil without ever nourishing plants. 


This leaching and washing of tilled land Lee held must be prevented. 
He continued: 


We have long contended, and religiously believe, that the cultivators of 
American soil perform more unnecessary work every year to obtain their 
crops than the aggregate labor of all other classes combined. This pro- 
digious loss of national industry and capital can never be prevented until 
the laws of nature that govern the fruitfulness of the earth and the rewards 
of farm labor, are studied, understood, and obeyed. The unwillingness of 
the people, of state legislatures, and of Congress, to foster the study of good 
husbandry is the greatest marvel of the age. Why the dung of sea-birds 
is worth forty dollars a ton, and that of horses only the fortieth part of 
that sum, is a problem in farm economy which every schoolboy fifteen 
years of age should be able to solve at once. 


Later on in his article Lee discussed matters of run-off, drainage, and 
rainfall. He said that “tthe uneveness of the surface, and the variable 
direction of many geological strata, operate to convey the water which 
falls on one acre or field into the earth of another acre or field.” Hence 
drains or open ditches are required. Much water also runs off in these 
and into creeks, rivers, and swamps. Thus the valuable crop elements of 
the soil are exhausted. 


Tillage is a most unnatural operation, and its effects on sand, clay, iron, 
lime, and other minerals, as they exist in the surface of the earth, can be 
understood only by one who is familiar with all the great truths revealed 
by the critical study of agricultural chemistry. 


There was nothing by Lee in the agricultural report for the year 1851, 
which was submitted this time to Hon. Linn Boyd, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives as of April 23, 1852. But in the report for 1852, sub- 
mitted to Boyd by Silas H. Hodges, as of February 28, 1853, Lee contrib- 
uted an article on Progress of Agriculture in the United States, and another 
on American Agricultural Literature. This curious paragraph in Hodges’ 
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letter of transmissal, however, indicated that Lee’s days as a public official 


were numbered: 


It would have been gratifying to have given a new character to the work, 
and to have made it such as would better satisfy the wants and tastes of the 
best informed among those for whom it is especially intended. Soon after 
entering upon the duties of this Office, I made strenuous efforts to have this 
effected; but directly found that no competent person would undertake 
such a task at so late a period. 


In any case Daniel Lee, M.D., had not lost his passion for soil conserva- 
tion. His 15-page article on the Progress of Agriculture in the United 
States was essentially his swan song. On the very second page he discussed 
the manner in which cotton culture had impoverished the soil of the South. 
He saw ruin ahead if this accelerated exhaustion of soil resources continued 
at the current rate. He asked: 


If, in practice, it is now somewhat difficult to get back to cotton planta- 
tions a fair equivalent for the elements of crops, removed by the leaching 
and washing of many sudden showers and heavy rains falling upon light 
and thoroughly or poorly-tilled land, can it be easier to make restitution 
after many millions of tons of the few precious atoms extracted in the 
growth of agricultural plants have been either wasted at home or sent to 
distant states and countries for consumption? . . . Isolated cultivators are 
entirely powerless to change a public policy that has grown up with the 
growth of six or eight generations, whose uniform practice has been to take 
everything from the virgin earth and give nothing back. 


Lee said that this same situation existed in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, as well as in the cotton states. While agriculture 
as an art had made great progress in the past thirty years, he felt that it 
had lagged scientifically. Furthermore the construction of numerous 
canals, railways, and plank roads, along with the rapid growth of cities 
and towns, had not only enhanced the market price of farm lands, but 
had induced farmers to mine and exploit the soil. Indeed the prices of 
farm products were so high that farmers could afford to wear out their 
land and then pass on to other virgin soil, destroying it in turn. For 


Two-thirds of all the improved land in that state [New York] are dam- 
aged to the extent of at least three dollars per acre a year, involving an 
annual loss of $25,000,000. How to prevent this constant impoverishment 
of the soil in all the States is a question of vast moment to the well-being 
of the republic. . . . The practice of drawing on American soil as an 
inexhaustible capital prevails equally all over the United States, and it is 
truly bred in the bone and flesh of the people. . . . Of the one hundred 
and twenty-five million acres now under cultivation in the United States, 
four-fifths, or one hundred millions, are damaged to the extent of three 
dollars an acre per annum. 
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Lee then considered remedies. The cities he felt were wasting soil fer- 
tility in the foods consumed by their inhabitants because the vital elements 
were not returned to the soil. The farmer mined these valuable minerals 
from his soil and shipped them away with his produce. Nobody tried to 
replace that lost soil wealth. Yet: 


The twenty-five millions of people now in the United States did not 
create, nor produce in any way, the natural fertility of the land which they 
are so rapidly exhausting, as the most trustworthy statistics demonstrate. 
It is right and proper for each generation to use all the natural resources of 
the earth; but for any one generation to destroy or seriously injure them, 
is a wrong of the gravest character and of inestimable magnitude. 


For Lee anticipated that within 24 years there would be 50 million in- 
habitants to be supported “in the present confederacy,” as he put it. Every 
improvement in tillage, husbandry, farm implements, railroads, or in river, 
lake, or canal navigation, “furnished increased facilities for robbing the 
subsoil as well as the surface soil of its elements of crops.” Deep plowing 


and the export of soil riches from the farm would soon result in complete 
soil exhaustion as Lee saw it. 

Therefore more research was urgent. Everyone who read at all knew 
this, because the same commonplace remarks were continually repeated in 
agricultural books and papers a thousand times a year. Yet no legislature 
would lend the least assistarice to those who would gladly experiment for 
the advancement of agriculture. Lee wrote: 


Three years ago, when the writer took charge of the agricultural depart- 
ment of the Patent Office, he begged permission to expend two hundred 
dollars in experiments designed to ascertain the best way to deodorize and 
concentrate night soil, that it might be put in bags and sent far into the 
country for agricultural purposes; but not a dollar could be had. To 
expend $100,000 in printing, binding, and distributing through the mails, 
a book on agriculture, and at the same time refuse two hundred dollars for 
the most valuable information within our reach to put into a book, seems 
like being penny wise and pound foolish. 

At the time Lee wrote American farms covered more than 300 million 
acres. He estimated that they received 200 pounds of rain water per 
square foot annually. If this were properly husbanded it would well serve 
farmers and gardeners. ‘‘Skillfull engineering has yet to be applied to 
American agriculture, with a view to make the most of steam power, water, 
fuel, earth, rocks, air, sunshine, and vegetable and animal vitality.” 

The following paragraph near the end of this article by Lee, published 
some ninety-odd years ago, may act as a conclusion to our consideration of 
his efforts to save the soil: 
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In the Report from this department in 1850, we endeavored to call 
public attention to the advantages of a critical study of soils, for it is 
believed that their positive resources have been sadly neglected and are not 
generally understood. Our agricultural statistics and practice are alike 
imperfect and deceptive, and nothing but appropriate legislation by Con- 
gress and State Legislatures can save the farming lands of this continent 
from being made poorer than the poorest old field in any State at the pres- 
ent time. Ten million laborers will soon be at work under our equally 
progressive and destructive policy in the production of crops, whose ele- 
ments will be wasted in cities and villages. Before the close of the present 
century, this country will doubtless contain one hundred million inhabi- 
tants; and as we educate the children who are to bear rule five and perhaps 
fifty years hence, so they will act either to improve or desolate the farming 
lands of the republic. 
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America’s Need for World Horizons 


FoR BETTER OR FOR WORSE a great change has come over the world since 
the opening of the present century. Prior to 1898 the vital interests of 
America seemed to be confined, for the most part, within our national 
borders. Already there were rumblings of conflict between Pan-Germanism 
and Pan-Slavism over the Balkans, but this seemed so little to concern us 
that only one American out of a hundred thousand knew anything about 
it. We entered the world arena with the Spanish War and the conquest 
of the Philippines. But this appeared at the time a purely incidental 
matter, not of sufficient importance to awaken us from preoccupation with 
our domestic affairs. Not until we were forced in the first World War 
did many of us realize that along with our domestic responsibilities we 
were burdened with grave responsibilities toward the world at large. 

We were not prepared for such responsibilities. Our knowledge of the 
life of other peoples, of their national aspirations, of their diplomatic 
manoeuvrings, was at its best amateurish. Only later did we learn that 
preparations for the conflict had been openly making for decades. And 
only after the outbreak of the second World War have we come to realize 
that preparations had been making for this frightful crisis of civilization 
ever since the eve of Versailles. 

We were not prepared in 1939, politically, or economically or intellectu- 
ally, for the disaster that was upon us, but we were better prepared than 
in 1914. We shall be better prepared for organizing peace in 1945 or 
1946 than we were in 1918-19. But we shall not be adequately prepared 
for the long period of stabilizing the peace until American public opinion 
is much better informed on world affairs than it is today. 

It may be that at the peace we shall find our nation assuming a place 
as a permanent member of a world organization functioning to maintain 
world security. It may be that we shall drop back into formal isolation, 
convinced that we can meet world problems as they arise in our own way. 
In either case it is imperative that we inform ourselves adequately in order 
that we may meet each emergency intelligently and with adequate 
preparation. 

Soon, we trust, the War will be over. America’s sons, returning, will 
have a right to expect of scholarship serious and systematic research in the 
conditions that drew them away from their homes. They will have a 
right to demand that the leaders of public opinion and of government shall 
realize, far in advance, when menacing clouds are appearing on the inter- 


national horizon. 
ALVIN JOHNSON 


What is Free Enterprise ? 


By Frank T. CarRLTON 


I 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY was a unique and transitional era. It is often 
assumed that during the early years of that eventful period prices and wages 
were fixed by the ceaseless action of free and untrammeled competition. 
There is reason to believe, however, that much less of free competition 
actually existed than is often thoughtlessly assumed. In the twenties and 
thirties of the last century the workers and small businessmen complained 
bitterly that the chartering of corporations by special acts of the state 
legislatures gave special privileges—monopoly powers—to those who had 
sufficient influence and capital to induce the legislatures to grant articles 
of incorporation. The Democratic Party of Jackson’s time was an “anti- 
monopoly” party. 

Then, governmental interference was feared by the weak and the non- 
influential. Now, it is abhorred by the large corporations and their execu- 
tives. Governmental interference was urged then by the left wing ele- 
ment. They insisted that government should protect equally persons and 
property. Corporations, and especially banking corporations, chartered as 
they were by special acts of state legislatures, constituted in the eyes of 
the radicals an unwarranted interference on the part of government; it 
prevented equal opportunity for all and free competition in business. 
Enterprise free from governmental interference, that is, free from “mo- 
nopolies” in the form of banks and other corporations, was demanded by 
the American radicals of slightly over a century ago. Today enterprise 
free from governmental interference is usually demanded by the leaders 
of large business enterprises, while governmental interference is favored 
by workers, farmers, and others who are not financially influential. Men 
usually like governmental interference in their behalf, or for the immediate 
benefit of the groups to which they belong. Likewise they dislike govern- 
mental interference which seems to run counter to their immediate inter- 
ests. One of the major post-war controversies in the United States will be 
centred around this matter of governmental interference with free enter- 
prise. The extraordinary distrust in financial and business circles of the 
Roosevelt administration grew out of the increase in governmental inter- 
ference with the activities of business. 
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Although today, unlike a century ago, general incorporation laws are the 
rule, outside the fields of farming and retailing and certain professional 
pursuits, such as dentistry, it is very difficult for an individual to enter 
business as an independent enterpriser. Much capital is needed in the 
typical business. One man cannot ordinarily furnish sufficient capital, 
He may buy a few shares of stock in a corporation, or he may get a special- 
ized job with a corporation; but the freedom of enterprise of pioneer days 
is changed into the freedom to buy a few shares and become a proxy voting 
fractional owner, or into the freedom to seek a job without interference 
and perhaps without success. Few men today succeed by struggling single- 
handed and alone; associations and united efforts are essential to get things 
done. The ruggedness of the pioneer is modified in the urban environment 
of today. Extreme individualism gradually gives way to urbanity and a 
willingness to do team work. The individual initiative of pioneer days 
cannot be carried into a complex power age without serious social and 
economic friction. 

II 

THE WORDS “FREE ENTERPRISE” are used today by those who demand a 
hands off program on the part of government. These words have an at- 
tractive ring. Free signifies no change or bounds; enterprise places before 
our eyes a picture of initiative, industry, and adventure. It is a phrase 
which nearly all Americans are inclined to favor. There are individuals 
here, and especially in other lands, who stress security rather than freedom, 
who wish to be “free from freedom,” who prefer that others make the 
decisions which inevitably arise in everyday life. To such persons free 
enterprise carries little or no attraction. Usually Americans do not stop 
to consider the real meaning of the words in the light of an era of mass 
production and massive corporations. May we analyze briefly what free 
enterprise really means to alert Americans in the light of today’s tech- 
nological progress? Technology and science have been developing a new 
and strange economic climate in the United States. Throughout the early 
history of the United States the typical business enterprise was small. The 
owner or owners managed as well as owned the business. With the in- 
creased use of machinery and power, the size of the business unit has tended 
to grow, the investment in each unit has become larger and larger, and the 
corporation with many absentee and non-participating stockholders and 
with hired management now produces a large percentage of the total output 
in many industries. 

Although legally the corporation may be an artificial person, actually 
the corporation is a group of investors linked together by certain common 
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interests in much the same fashion as a labor organization is a group of 
workers united because of similar interests. Science and engineering are 
“forcing men and women into business and industry groups. The indi- 
vidual, except in farming, in some professional and service occupations, 
and in certain other special cases, is obliged to tie up, formally or infor- 
mally, with a group. Groups, rather than separate individuals, are sig- 
nificant in a large fraction of the American business world as it exists in 
the fifth decade of the 20th century. As a consequence, free enterprise 
today must be interpreted as relating to groups such as corporations and 
unions, rather than to individuals. Freedom of speech and of worship 
are still freedoms relating primarily to the individual; but freedom of 
enterprise in the business sense is passing out of the realm of individual 
freedom. The opportunities in successful business enterprise for the single, 
disunited, rugged individual are narrowing year by year. Few of the 
college graduates, for example, of pre-war days expected to become inde- 
pendent business enterprisers. They expected to become salaried employees. 
When the return to peace takes place a complex, interdependent, demo- 
cratic society should spread before each individual a variety of choices at 
the beginning of his career. This is the nearest approach to the traditional 
freedom of enterprise feasible in the interdependent world of the second 
third of the twentieth century. 

Business competition is now very largely a matter of group conflict. 
Business monopoly is a matter of group unity. From the dawn of history, 
the chief function of government has been that of preventing conflict 
between groups,—one small tribe or sub-tribe against another, one or more 
feudal lords and their retainers against others, one state or province against 
another. In the United States today the units which are struggling for 
business supremacy are groups, labor organizations, farmer organizations, 
associations of business units, and others. The bystander sees distinctly 
group rivalry or conflict, not primarily a rivalry of individuals, although 
there may be much individual rivalry within groups. 


Ill 
[F tT Is to perform its traditional functions, the government, as in the past, 
must try to reduce the intensity of conflict in the interest of general wel- 
fare, and of domestic peace. The limits within which the free enterprise 
of groups may function should be reduced for reasons not greatly dissimilar 
from those which led to the reduction of the right of the feudal lords to 
fight, to disturb the peace, and to injure others in the interest of “freedom” 


for certain individuals or groups. 
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To continue to discuss free enterprise today as if the situation is not very 
different from that in pioneer days or in the days of small-scale, non- 
corporate business, is to miss entirely the significance of modern life in an 
age of engineering, of corporations, and of interdependence. Free enter- 
prise today has little to do with individual rights or privileges. Free enter- 
prise as interpreted by today’s backward-looking individuals, would mean 
a catch-as-catch-can struggle between and within powerful groups. It 
would result in anarchy raised to the mth power. It would sooner or later 
lead to dominance by one group or a combination of groups. A new type 
of American government, Fascist, Communist, labor, or plutocratic, would 
result, with freedom of enterprise restricted to the group which is suc- 
cessful in dominating the scene. 

Free enterprise as interpreted by students of technological advance means 
today umpiring or regulating business under rules which give, as far as is 
feasible, reasonable opportunity for rival groups to persist. It means a 
live and let-live policy. It is a program which aims to make efficiency, 
quality of production, and decent working conditions, the prerequisite of 
survival. It means rivalry within the rules rather than a ruthless and 
ruleless struggle to the death. 

The middle class and men and women past middle age are prone to over- 
emphasize security. Security is often the foe of progress. There is a dis- 
tinct clash between “progress and security.” There is a conflict between 
groups dominated by the technological or constructive impulse and those 
under the influence of the conservation or security impulse, between those 
who are vigorously trying to construct a new world of unprecedented 
physical output and others who desire primarily to conserve past human 
achievements. It is adventure versus cling-to-what-is, venture capitalism 
versus the capitalism of restriction or stability, invention versus stabiliza- 
tion. An advancing civilization needs men who are willing to take a 
chance and to shoulder risks. The contented and cautious takers of rent 
and interest are not the men who are pioneers in a new age. The rapid 
change from pioneer days to the present age of power requires a new type 
of risk takers. Bold, persistent, and trained twentieth century pioneers 
are needed in the emergency certain to follow the collapse of the Axis. 
“Free enterprise” should signify enterprise rather than the mere holding 
on to vested interests and traditional “rights.” A program which would 
increase the attractiveness of enterprises that involve business risk and 


uncertainty would aid in maintaining “free” private enterprise. It has 
been suggested that idle funds—those hoarded in bank deposits and not 
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invested—be taxed. Such a program of taxation would induce increased 
investments and tend to reduce interest rates. Many projects which cannot 
be carried out unless interest rates are low, such as private housing projects 
for the elimination of slums, might then be undertaken. In short, a tax 
on idle investment funds or unspent income would stimulate spending for 
consumption and capital goods, and would help put private industry into 


high gear. 

Management which is distinct from ownership, may be called upon to 
carry the burden of turning from a war-time to a peace-time economy. 
Insofar as management is successful, the rdle of government will be re- 
duced. Insofar as this group of experts is not successful, the réle of gov- 
ernment will be further extended. The future of “free enterprise” rests 
largely upon the vision and the wisdom of men primarily trained and 
experienced in production and personnel administration, rather than upon 
the older and somewhat outmoded “financial” specialists. At least, this 
appears to be the lesson Americans are asked to learn as the result of the 
new technology which has come into being within a generation. Tech- 
nology, not tradition, is the shepherd of progress and of peace. It is up 
to Americans to follow the blueprints prepared by technology and science 
rather than to adhere blindly and loyally to the traditions of a pioneer 
America that vanished before the internal combustion engine, mass pro- 
duction, and the corporation with thousands of owners. If the peace is 
to be won it is essential that Americans get out of old mental grooves 
when considering international relations. Likewise, it is desirable that 
our thinking as to the relations between industry, labor, and government 
be recast with regard to the technological changes of recent decades. In 
order to survive, political groups, as well as individuals, must make adjust- 
ments to changing environmental and industrial conditions. The engineer 
and the scientist are today’s revolutionists; expanding technology keeps 
the world constantly in a turmoil. The invention of the automobile, the 
radio, or the airplane, has had more influence upon history-making forces, 
and upon the content of “free enterprise” than any military hero of recent 
decades, any Congressional leader, or any administrative expert. 
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Science’s Role in Building World Order 


ALL OVER THE WORLD an overwhelming need is felt for the establishment 
of durable peace and permanent international co-operation. 

For almost two centuries we have been assured that the early arrival of 
world unity and permanent peace can be predicted by every intelligent 
reader of history. The study of politics and economics, we have been told, 
reveals a process of evolution moving from small to larger and ever larger 
units. This process is said to have gathered irresistible momentum during 
the last century through the growth of international trade, the migration 
of men and capital, the conquest of space and time through modern meth- 
ods of communication and the equalization of political forms and ideals. 
The Kingdom of “One World,” it is said, is near at hand. 

No one can deny that these trends exist, but their drift is not so certain 
and unambiguous as the social evolutionists would like to make us believe. 

Modern technology is levelling out the inherited differences between the 
national economies, and is creating, through world-wide industrialization, 
the conditions for new regional self-sufficiency. The second Thirty Years’ 
War, following a century of rapidly increasing international contracts, 
points to grave conflicts of interest between nations and industries. States- 
men and ordinary people are losing faith in the existence of a beneficial 
mechanism, economic or other, to which we could entrust the future of 
world affairs. World order will have to be planned purposefully and to 
be established in the face of the most contradictory trends. We have 
reached the point where national policies and sectional aspirations have to 
be judged primarily by their contribution to global order or disorder. The 
present state of world affairs being what it is, the final court of appeal 
must take the form of scientific research. 

Analysis of the forces at work, constitutional, administrative, industrial, 
agricultural, social, technological, psychological and ideological has become 
the first requisite for the achievement of permanent world organization. 
Analysis of individual trends, however, is not enough. It has to be fol- 
lowed by synthesis, by an overall picture of the stirring world of today. 

LowE 
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Some Predecessors of Malthus 


French Predecessors of Malthus: A Study in Eighteenth-Century Wage and 
Population Theory. By Joseph J. Spengler. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press, 1942, 398 pp., $4.50. 


Professor Spengler states that “. . . the lack of a careful, detailed, and 
complete study of the population and wage theories prevalent in eighteenth- 
century France” is the gap in the history of economic doctrine this volume 
is designed to fill. In recreating or rather systematizing the schools and 
patterns of economic thought (out of a random, heterogeneous collection 
of writings) the author has made a valuable contribution to the history 
of economic theory. This volume supplies historic continuity to the eco- 
nomic thought on population and wages which culminated in Malthus and 
the Malthusians. 

The temporal scope of this work includes the late medieval period, but 
the main discussion is devoted to the French writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. In terms of economic thought, population and wage 
theory are not strictly defined or delimited. The views of the philosophers, 
statesmen and others, as well as those of the economists, are carefully 
analyzed as this period of thought in social science was quite fluid, and 
had not crystallized into the specialized analysis of a later day. With few 
exceptions, the writers were only historical predecessors rather than intel- 
lectual precursors of Malthus. 

In the discussion of French population three distinct types of propo- 
sitions emerged: “(1) those concerning the effects of population growth 
and of the variations in rate of population growth; (2) those concerning 
causes . . . of population growth and rate of population growth, and 
(3) those representing attitudes of approval and disapproval toward given 
demographic trends and policies.” The development of population analysis 
served to focus attention on a fundamental problem in economics and 
politics. Wage theories were subsidiary to the population problem, but the 
elements of the subsistence, Marxian, wage-fund, and productivity doc- 
trines may be found in their writings. Physiocrats and other economists 
recognized, in addition to the land-agriculture basis, the importance of 
resources and industry as sources of national wealth. Eighteenth-century 
liberalism included also a theory of welfare economics in terms of the social 
well-being of the individual. 

This volume has been carefully indexed and is well-adapted for reference 
purposes. The analysis of the principal writers is quite complete and there 
is at least another volume in the copious footnotes (which exceed 1500!). 
Professor Spengler has made a necessary and distinct contribution to the 
history of economic theory. 

ERNEST RUBIN 
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Urban Redevelopment 


Putting First Things First in Urban Redevelopment. By Benjamin H. 
Kizer. New York: The American City, Vol. 49, No. 4 (April, 
1944), pp. 37-8. 


The American City has asked the past presidents of three leading or- 
ganizations in the community planning field to state briefly what kind 
of cities they would build if they had the power to do so. The reply of 
Mr. Kizer, who is chairman of the Washington State Planning Council 
and past president of the American Society of Planning Officials, deserves 
special attention, as he indicates a particular awareness that the basic 
obstacle to sound urban development lies in the field of municipal finance. 

We can best advance “the long-term increasing usefulness of cities to 
their citizens by the adoption of a property tax resting on land values 
alone, that is substantially equal to the economic rent, which is in itself 
a social value created by the many thousands who live in the city, and of 
which they should have the benefit,” he writes. 

“This exemption of improvements from taxation, when accompanied 
by zoning restrictions to prevent congestion, will induce men by economic 
pressure to devote their land to its best use rather than to its worse. 

“But the city cannot adequately function from taxation of property 
alone. A substantial part of the revenue from city dwellers collected by 
the State from taxes of gasoline, sales, or gross or net income should be 
returned to the cities, that they may more adequately discharge their duties 
to their cities. A few states (Washington is one) have already adopted 
this course. 

“Until this basic revenue problem is wisely solved, planners will plan, 
and their plans will gather dust on shelves.” 


The Co-operative Doctrine 


Peace Through Co-operation. By J. Henry Carpenter. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, x + 113 pp., $1.25. 


From first-hand acquaintance with co-operative leaders in nineteen coun- 
tries on five continents, Dr. Carpenter expounds his conviction that co- 
operation and brotherhood must be developed as the basis of all relation- 
ships, for “co-operation is simply religion being worked out in life.” 

His book is compact, concise and well-balanced in understanding of 
the inter-relationship of ethics and economics. It is a superb testimony 
of religious rebirth. The writer is sufficiently fitted through training and 
practice in religious education and through his labors for social reform to 
state his case with authority. He is active in consumer co-operatives and 
was formerly chairman of the American Committee in Aid of Chinese 
Industrial Co-operatives. He is now serving as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Church and Co-operatives of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 
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Calling for a changed church, Dr. Carpenter differentiates love, co- 
operation and co-operatives “in precisely the manner we divide the sphere 
of living into religion, ethics and economics.” Co-operation he defines 
as “working together.” Tracing the rise of democracy as the counterpart 
“sf not the twin” of capitalism Dr. Carpenter says the latter has ran its 
course. The former, he holds, resumes its march under the guidance of 
the co-operative movement, with consumer co-operatives, launched at 
Rochdale, England, on Dec. 21, 1844, as the spearhead. 

It is up to us to make a decision for a just and durable peace which will 
involve religious, social, economic and political co-operation, he main- 
tains. He sees “not the slightest chance” for “‘an amicable settlement” 
between capitalism and government. Thus he emphasizes an objective of 
the Rochdale weavers who started consumer co-operative on their present 
sound basis, an objective little understood because of their emphasis upon 
political neutrality on partisan proposals. This objective was that “as 
soon as practicable” they would “proceed to arrange the powers of produc- 
tion, distribution, education and government” (Stuart Chase, “The Story 
of Todd Lane,” Centennial Ed., p. 11). Realization of this goal, how- 
ever, granted maintenance of partisan neutrality by consumer co- 
operatives, must necessarily be predicated upon a managerial revolution 
by consumers themselves. It is in this sense the co-operatives advocate 
that their members as individuals take a hand in government. For un- 
limited sovereignty of the State over individuals is an idea repugnant to 
co-operators. Dr. Carpenter helps the reader to understand the obstacles 
in the way of attaining this goal. 

PrEsTON KING SHELDON 


Architects’ Dream City 


The City. By Eliel Saarinen. New York: Reinhold Publishing Company, 
1943, 380 pp., $3.50. 


A distinction is made between city-planner and city-builder. The 
former lays out a plan or patches up a city with little imagination. He 
is concerned with its commercial aspects, its creature comforts in sanita- 
tation, and the immediate pressing problems. He makes no allowance for 
natural settings, and any artistic additions are strictly imitative. In his 
lowest form he is a speculator who subdivides suburban lots on a gridiron 
pattern. 

The city-builder, Mr. Saarinen says, is an artist at the problem. He 
designs a city with cultural correlations between men, factories, dwellings, 
and nature. To an overgrown metropolis he applies “organic decentrali- 
zation.” By this term the author means the break-up of the mass of a 
city into town islands, surrounded by green belts. Within each island the 
inhabitants would live in proper homes, have more or less related occupa- 
tions, and be able to walk to work. The green belts would contain the 


express trafic highways, recreational facilities, and some wild nature. The 
idea is attractive. 
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Mr. Saarinen talks at length about architecture, and the need for re- 
capturing same of the picturesque qualities of ancient and mediaeval towns, 
Building forms like the Egyptian, Greek, and Gothic were pleasing because 
each age used its own materials to satisfy its needs and aspirations. Imi- 
tative styles were doomed to decay. On the whole this discussion is rather 
wordy and nebulous. 

The author realizes the importance of land values in expanding or 
stifling a city’s growth. He misses, however, the fundamental implica- 
tions, for he talks of “‘good” speculation as well as bad. Saarinen advances 
the idea of the transference of land rights from slum area to new area. 
He would have the city give the owner of the slum land an equivalent land 
value in another part of the city. 

The harsh treatment of city planners is unmerited. Certainly Cleveland 
Rodgers’ ““New York Plans for the Future” offers a more advanced and 
practical plan for New York than Mr. Saarinen’s. To-day, no one builds a 
city by fiat as Czar Peter did with St. Petersburg. The cities are here, for 
better or worse, where commerce commands. Our planners encounter 
enough opposition in their efforts to rectify the ills of the city without 
undertaking the superman task of re-allocating all men, houses, and in- 
dustry. This would involve governmental control to an alarming degree. 
Mr. Saarinen is a great architect and a professional teacher whose thoughts 
should be studied by city planners, but the latter should not feel too 
humble. They are doing a difficult job well. 

Wittiam W. Newcoms 


British Labor and the Beveridge Plan. By Frederick Joseph Scheu. New 
York: Island Press, 1943, 128 pp. (paper). 


Mr. Scheu speaks as a reporter of events and an admirer of Sir William 
Beveridge. British labor is enthusiastically for the Beveridge Plan. This 
huge insurance scheme does not go far enough, in the opinion of some 
labor leaders who merely echo the thoughts of their followers. The several 
British economists quoted have only minor points to make. Opposition to 
the plan, if powerful, is small in numbers, and overlooks Beveridge’s casual 
remark that “want could have been abolished before the present war by a 
redistribution of income within the wage-earning classes, without touching 
any of the wealthier classes.” 

This reviewer has read the plan through, and finds it indeed an insurance 
tax mainly upon the wage-earner. Since the trend of taxes under our 
present taxing system is inevitably upward, the wealthier people have no 
cause for uneasiness with Beveridge. And since the laborer gets a little 
more for his money under the plan, he would be foolish not to desire it. 

In all the discussion of the Beveridge Plan (and its American counter- 
part), no loud voice has been heard introducing a query about monopoly, 
in land ownership, in other aspects of economic opportunity. The hand 
that is quicker than the eye empties the pockets of the disputants even as 
they prepare to settle accounts. And the standard labor economists, Mr. 
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Scheu included, have never been able to detect the sleight-of-hand. When 
will labor see the ultimate futility and inadequacy of these insurance 
devices as means for achieving real security in an economy ever threatened 
by mass unemployment? 


ALEXANDER BOARDMAN 


The People’s Business. By Joshua K. Bolles. New York: Harper & Bros., 


1943, 170 pp., $1. 

This year the co-operative movement is celebrating its centenary. Begun 
in 1844 in Rochdale, England, by underpaid and unemployed weavers, it 
has spread over the world. The United States, alone, has 17,000 consumer 
co-operative societies owned by two and a half million families. 

Systematically ignored by the press, denounced by business men, the 
movement has quietly conquered adversities. It has broken the back of 
fertilizer monopolies and some utilites. To the contemptuous remark that 
it wouldn’t work in America with its diversity of races, the Eastern Co- 
operative Wholesale of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: ““The Pan-racial flavor which 
happily characterizes the business was present from the start.” A long line 
of fallen business men attest to the fact that co-ops can be successful in 
such different fields as groceries, housing, electric lighting, telephone, cafe- 
terias, bakeries, credit unions, banking, bookstores, funeral service, and 
recreation clubs. 

Mr. Bolles is enthusiastically in favor of co-ops. That some have failed 
is admitted, but the reasons—inefficient management and undercapitaliza- 
tion—are discussed. It is interesting to note two reasons that account for 
the co-op’s success: grade labeling, and the feeling of ownership. Mr. 
Bolles concludes his book with three appendices giving resolutions of co- 
operative societies and a bibliography on the subject. The book itself is 
written in newspaper style, giving a wealth of data on the movement. 

ALEXANDER BOARDMAN 
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